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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


CMP caricature 

Peter Manson’s report on the Cam¬ 
paign for a Marxist Party’s March 10 
meeting demands a response (‘CMP 
steps up a gear’, March 15). 

Firstly, the Democratic Socialist 
Alliance is seriously committed to 
the CMP project, and this has been 
indicated by the admirable work 
that Matthew Jones and Dave Spen¬ 
cer have done to keep the show on 
the road. 

However, there is concern that the 
CPGB is trying to dictate to the CMP, 
and this was expressed at the meet¬ 
ing by John Pearson, Phil Walden 
and myself. 

Secondly, the various disagree¬ 
ments between CMP supporters at 
the meeting only go to prove that 
we are not some homogenous dem¬ 
ocratic centralist organisation. 

Thirdly, Peter Manson’s article re¬ 
vealed that the real worry for the 
CPGB is the possibility that the 
eventual programme of the CMP will 
not be their Draft programme. This 
is precisely why Peter was so deter¬ 
mined to caricature my arguments. 

It would appear that Peter has 
never heard of the Russian Commu¬ 
nist Party’s 1919 programme, which 
was essentially a propaganda tract 
against the opportunism of the Sec¬ 
ond International and also ana¬ 
lysed capitalist development and 
why it represented the possibility 
for world socialist revolution. Len¬ 
in, Bukharin and Trotsky recog¬ 
nised that if people are to be 
convinced about the necessity of 
communism it is vitally important 
to show why present society rep¬ 
resents the potential for a histori¬ 
cal alternative to capitalism. 

Presumably Peter thinks such a 
task is superfluous, and all we re¬ 
quire are a collection of demands. 
Consequently, he does not seem to 
recognise one of the most impor¬ 
tant political contradictions of con¬ 
temporary social reality: on the one 
hand, most people recognise the 
need to improve society, but, on the 
other hand, they do not consider 
communism to be an historical al¬ 
ternative. 

The DSA draft programme seeks 
to address this contradiction and 
elaborates a strategy of workers’ 
control in order to connect the im¬ 
pulse to challenge the limitations of 
the present with the potential for the 
communist future. This strategy 
shows that the draft programme 
does not reject an action compo¬ 
nent, but that this aspect is linked 
to an attempt to understand contem¬ 
porary capitalism. Does Peter think 
that such an analysis is futile and 
unnecessary? 

Fourthly, the draft programme is 
not meant to be the egotistical pro¬ 
jection of some supposedly great 
theoretician. Indeed, the draft pro¬ 
gramme will be substantially revised 
in the democratic process of discus¬ 
sion about its contents. 

The DSA is about to start these 
discussions, and the draft pro¬ 
gramme will soon be on the DSA and 
CMP website. We will welcome any 
serious comments about its con¬ 
tents. 

Also, an article on the method of 
the draft programme is in the first 
issue of Marxist Voice (the CMP 
periodical) and a pamphlet about the 
principles of the programme has 
been published by the DSA. If the 
CPGB is serious about discussing 
the question of programme why not 
evaluate the contents of these pub¬ 
lished items? 


Fifthly, I am mystified as to why 
Phil Walden and I are effectively 
called uncritical cheerleaders for 
the Socialist Party’s Campaign for 
a New Workers’ Party. We will be 
supporting the DSA and CMP in¬ 
tervention at the June 13 recall 
conference of this campaign and 
the call for it to be made democrat¬ 
ic and accountable. 

Furthermore, the draft pro¬ 
gramme calls for a workers’ party 
with a revolutionary programme - 
not the same stance as the Social¬ 
ist Party! 

Phil Sharpe 
email 

Build trust 

I expected Peter Manson’s report on 
the Campaign for a Marxist Party’s 
last members’ meeting to treat com¬ 
rades who spoke at it in the same 
way that CPGB members are treated 
when they speak at aggregate meet¬ 
ings - an approach recommended by 
Mary Godwin in her letter in re¬ 
sponse to Dave Craig’s complaints 
about his ideas being described as 
“eccentric” at a previous CMP meet¬ 
ing (Letters, March 8). Mary wrote 
that in adopting this approach, 
which would build trust and confi¬ 
dence and hence unity, she would 
try to avoid polemic. Instead, Peter 
took a hackish, narrow polemical 
approach. 

Comrades John Pearson, Phil Wal¬ 
den and Phil Sharpe are dismissed 
as being too undisciplined for a 
Marxist party: “The discipline of a 
communist fighting formation is not 
for these comrades.” Comrade 
Sharpe’s ideas are described as “ec¬ 
centric”. 

Recently, Hillel Ticktin made the 
point that if we are going to succeed 
in the CMP we would need a differ¬ 
ent culture from the Leninist/Trot¬ 
skyist sects where personal enmity 
between group members reproduc¬ 
es the political hatreds within bour¬ 
geois political organisations. Some 
goodwill is needed. 

It is not true that Phil Sharpe 
has been uncritical of the Social¬ 
ist Party and their Campaign for a 
New Workers’ Party. He has criti¬ 
cised their lack of democracy and 
running the campaign as a party 
front, to be turned off and on at 
the diktat of the party leadership. 
Phil’s conception of a workers’ 
party is different from the Social¬ 
ist Party’s. 

He does not agree with their 
method, which is to build a re¬ 
formist organisation that will 
somehow acquire a revolutionary 
programme. His position is to 
build a workers’ party through the 
conscious struggle to develop a 
revolutionary programme. His 
model of the programme is the 
ABC of communism by Bukharin 
and Preobrazensky. 

My criticisms of some of Phil’s 
formulations about what kind of 
party is needed did not appear in 
the ‘report’, which should have 
been about the political positions 
of various comrades in order to 
clarify the differences, not a per¬ 
sonal attack on comrades. We 
could have done without the glee¬ 
ful focus on the fact that the Dem¬ 
ocratic Socialist Alliance comrades 
expressed different views. There 
are differences between CPGB 
comrades. There should be toler¬ 
ation of differences. 

I suspect that behind Peter’s po¬ 
lemic is the factional use of unity 
as a tool to split other organisa¬ 
tions. Let’s bury them, as Ple- 
khanov would have said. 

But the correct approach is to 
build trust by discussing differ¬ 
ences and taking part in joint ac¬ 


tion, despite past animosity. 

Barry Biddulph 

Sheffield CMP 

Anti-semitism 

Considering the fact that Tony 
Greenstein’s motion was brutally 
rejected by 96% of those at the Pal¬ 
estinian Solidarity Campaign’s annu¬ 
al general meeting, I wonder why 
exactly the Communist Party pro¬ 
vide the man with a platform (‘Soli¬ 
darity and the SWP’s favourite 
anti-semite’, March 15). Isn’t the 
CPGB marginal enough? 

How come the Communist Party 
lets Greenstein, a man who has 
been banned by various institutes 
(NUS, LSE, etc) for being associat¬ 
ed with racial hatred, defame Gilad 
Atzmon, a man who has a clean 
record and who has never been 
banned? He is a man who fights 
racism day and night. 

These are Greenstein’s words: 
“SWP members in PSC like Sabby 
Sagall voted to support the exec¬ 
utive, whilst Ray Sirotkin of Social¬ 
ist Action and Ben Soffa of the 
soft-Zionist Jews for a Just Peace 
for Palestinians spoke in its sup¬ 
port. They all provided a fig leaf of 
Jewish support for their crass tac¬ 
tics. Having never once raised the 
issue of DYR [the Deir Yassin Re¬ 
membered group - ed] or anti¬ 
semitism, keeping their heads 
down in the tradition of the Jew¬ 
ish misleadership, they played the 
role of Judas.” 

Comrades, in case you are asleep, 
the above is crude anti-semitism. 
You better get on with your edito¬ 
rial team. You have given a platform 
to a racist. 

Sven Meddisky 
email 

Ignorant drivel 

Tony Greenstein’s sectarianism is 
matched only by his arrogance. 
When the Palestine Solidarity Cam¬ 
paign, which is supposed to be a 
broad-based movement in solidari¬ 
ty with the Palestinians, correctly 
voted overwhelmingly to reject 
Greenstein’s ideologically narrow 
and long-winded thesis on Zionism 
he denounces the membership for 
having an “extremely low level of 
political consciousness”. What a 
way to win support for a minority 
position, comrade. 

Greenstein then infantilises those 
with a different viewpoint to him as 
being susceptible to anti-semitic 
ideas. This sort of ignorant drivel 
means Greenstein will spend the 
rest of his political life on the side¬ 
lines - which is almost certainly a 
blessing. 

Simon Hughes 
email 

Copy editor! 

This is a comment I placed on my 
blog, http://peacepalestine. I realise 
I am addressing those who are hos¬ 
tile in an a prioristic way, but, all the 
same, I will post my comment here 
for any who may wish to read it. 

The indomitable Tony Greenstein 
had to get in the last word on the 
voting (talk about not being able to 
handle defeat ...) and he wrote his 
own opinion about it in a piece on 
some online political paper, the 
Weekly Worker. It doesn’t say any¬ 
thing new, actually, but these two 
bits raised my brows. 

“Immediately the resolutions from 
JAZ were defeated, both the Zion¬ 
ists and Atzmon/DYR proclaimed 
that there had been a famous victo¬ 
ry for anti-semitism.” 

Huh? Where did anyone in the 
Atzmon/DYR camp (let’s call it that 


for simplicity’s sake) claim that there 
was any famous (or infamous) vic¬ 
tory for anti-semitism? You and En¬ 
gage did that. I think you need to 
rewrite the paper, Tony. This time 
use a copy editor. There are some 
good ones around. 

“They all [the Jews at the meeting 
who voted against the motion and 
did not support Tony and Roland] 
provided a fig leaf of Jewish support 
for their crass tactics. Having never 
once raised the issue of DYR or anti¬ 
semitism, keeping their heads down 
in the tradition of the Jewish mis¬ 
leadership, they played the role of 
Judas.” 

Double huh? I thought it was ta¬ 
boo to use the roles of those of the 
principal narrative of Christianity to 
explain value judgments, especially 
when they are being attached to 
Jews. Tony, you must understand 
that if you and your allies do not 
accept these analogies, you should 
be careful when using them. Copy 
editor! 

Mary Rizzo 
email 

Baseball batty 

Stuart King is of the opinion that 
the “battle of ideas” with the BNP 
can only be won by “baseball bats” 
and that the policy of no platform 
is the only way that reactionary 
ideas and counterrevolutionary 
movements can be defeated. He 
may now be a member of Permanent 
Revolution, but it seems that the 
almost frantic revolutionary Nos- 
tradamism of Workers Power has 
not quite left his system. 

I do not deny that some in the BNP 
dream of an openly fascist organi¬ 
sation that will eventually rise to 
power. Many have violent records. 
However, in its attempt to become 
‘respectable’ the BNP no longer or¬ 
ganises armed gangs. Rather, its 
policies revolve around getting 
votes by blaming muslims and eve¬ 
ry recent migrant for social problems 
in Britain. 

Nor do I deny that fascist organ¬ 
isations can exist outside a revolu¬ 
tionary situation, as comrade King 
claims I do -1 merely asked wheth¬ 
er it was still correct to define the 
BNP as fascist in view of its 
changed nature. The point about 
defining fascism - as opposed to 
fascist organisations - as “the vic¬ 
tory of counterrevolution in a rev¬ 
olutionary period” is to locate its 
source: it arises out of capital’s last- 
ditch urge to survive, and must 
have the support of at least a sub¬ 
stantial section of the bourgeoisie. 
In other words, our main fire should 
be aimed at the system and the rul¬ 
ing class itself, not marginal organ¬ 
isations that do not attract much 
support at the present. 

That is not to ignore the possibil¬ 
ity of the BNP gaining ground 
amongst backward sections of the 
working class - it has proved itself 
perfectly capable of getting more 
votes than the far left. It can do so 
because its ‘solutions’ are of the 
kind that are often spontaneously 
reproduced within capitalist socie¬ 
ty: defend our ‘common British in¬ 
terest’, uphold the traditional values 
of Taw and order’ and fight foreign 
competitors. As I pointed out in my 
original article, the BNP’s ideas “are 
not so far removed from those of the 
mainstream” in any case ( Commu¬ 
nist Student February). 

Which brings us back to our main 
difference with comrade King - his 
frankly ludicrous notion that it is 
possible to defeat constantly repro¬ 
duced reactionary ideas with “a cou¬ 
ple of baseball bats”. It is possible 
to take out an individual in that way, 
but will it eradicate the ideas? To ask 


the question is to answer it. 

If comrade King were to focus on 
this point, it might lead him to ques¬ 
tion his tactical dogmatism regard¬ 
ing how the far right should be 
fought. Counter-violence can be an 
effective tactic. But it cannot sub¬ 
stitute for winning the argument. I 
am fully aware of the idiocy of Sta¬ 
linism in its approach to the threat 
of fascism, and I can assure the 
comrade that neither I nor the CPGB 
are of the opinion that preventing 
confrontation in order to have a 
jolly good debate is the way to de¬ 
feat the right. 

The main point is not to show in¬ 
dividual fascists the error of their 
ways, but to demonstrate to our 
class the false nature of far-right 
ideas. The mass of workers must 
be won against those who seek to 
divide us and the wielding of “a 
couple of baseball bats” by a self- 
appointed elite is no substitute for 
that. 

In my article I asked: “If a popu¬ 
lar elected officer of your student 
union suddenly announced they 
had joined the BNP, what would 
you do? Organise a boycott of the 
union premises? Try to stop the 
officer getting into the building? Or 
would you demand an emergency 
general meeting, where everyone - 
including the new BNP recruit - 
could have their say, and propose 
a motion on no confidence and call 
fresh elections?” 

Comrade King’s response is sim¬ 
plistic and pathetic in equal meas¬ 
ure: “Drive them from office and off 
the campus.” Excuse me, but don’t 
the mass of students - they have 
just elected the officer, remember - 
have any role to play? In such cir¬ 
cumstances it would be essential to 
win them to think again - and being 
seen to deliberately deny them such 
a role is a sure way of alienating 
them. If the BNP recruit refused to 
abide by the vote of no confidence 
or recognise the result of fresh 
elections, that would be the time 
to “drive them from office and off 
the campus” - with the support of 
the majority! 

Under concrete circumstances 
(eg, the known support of the ma¬ 
jority, the possibility of mass mobi¬ 
lisation) it can be tactically correct 
to demand no platform for fascists. 
Yet to insist that we should adopt 
the same tactic on every occasion is 
to weaken our anti-fascist armoury 
and can actually play into the hands 
of the far right. 

Benjamin Klein 
email 

Taxing business 

Over-reliance on the corporate media 
can often lead to possibly otherwise 
well-intentioned commentators acci¬ 
dentally misrepresenting the posi¬ 
tion of other parties. Mr Liam O 
Ruairc quotes Marc Coleman of 
The Irish Times in saying that Sinn 
Fein’s position is for a corporation 
tax rate of 17.5% north and south 
of the border in Ireland (‘Province 
of permanent instability “normalis¬ 
es”’, March 15). This implies a posi¬ 
tion calling for a cut in corporation 
tax for business in the north from 
30% to 17.5%. 

In fact, the party’s position is to 
increase corporation tax in the south 
from 12.5% to 17.5% and to reduce 
the lower rate of corporation tax in 
the north, currently at 19% and ap¬ 
plying to smaller companies with 
profits from *50,001 to *300,000, to 
the same level. Sinn Fein would 
maintain the rate of 30% for larger 
companies with profits of over 
•300,000. 

The reason for the small reduc¬ 
tion for smaller businesses is to 
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encourage the development of in¬ 
digenous small and medium enter¬ 
prises. The detail of this, along with 
proposals for developing sustain¬ 
able worker cooperatives (men¬ 
tioned in Mr Coleman’s article and 
surprisingly absent from Mr O Ru- 
airc’s piece, yet one would have 
thought applicable) is contained in 
the party’s enterprise policy docu¬ 
ment, A strong economy for an Ire¬ 
land of equals. 

Justin Moran 
Dublin 

What abolition? 

Word is getting out that the peo¬ 
ple of the United Kingdom have a 
cause to celebrate - 200 years since 
the abolition of slavery. But how 
can the abolition of slavery be cel¬ 
ebrated when slavery hasn’t been 
abolished? 

The system we are forced to sur¬ 
vive in, the capitalist system, is 
based on exploitation, where a ma¬ 
jority of people are condemned to 
servitude for a minority, which cap¬ 
italism not only protects, but en¬ 
courages to pursue more profit 
without a justice system to discour¬ 
age or stop them. For a system like 
that to thrive, slavery is a vital com¬ 
ponent. 

Many people will shake their 
heads on this and think: what are 
you talking about? We have wages. 
Wages for what? People on the min¬ 
imum wage are on a rate of pay is¬ 
sued by employers and backed by 
a state that is driven by this system. 
Marx warned workers about this in 
the Communist manifesto over 150 
years ago! 

Has anybody heard of an award 
wage? A wage where people can not 
only afford to buy the barest of es¬ 
sentials, but they can also buy nice 
things to eat from the local delica¬ 
tessen, they can go to the theatre, 
they can buy brand-new products 
instead of constantly buying sec¬ 
ond-hand ones, to save money for 
future things like travel, a deposit 
for a house, etc. These are impossi¬ 
ble goals for those working full-time 
under the minimum wage. 

When the word ‘slavery’ is men¬ 
tioned, people like to give it some 
distance from the times in which 
they live in today. It is far easier to 
conjure up images of African peo¬ 
ple shackled inside the wooden 
hold of a ship, suffering sickness 
and utter misery while being sent 
off to the plantations of the new 
world. This is not to put that impor¬ 
tant aspect aside, nor is it intended 
to forget the disgusting and despi¬ 
cable nature of slavery within that 
context. We need to remind our¬ 
selves that slavery is much more 
insidious and far-reaching than 
many people want to admit - and 
racism plays a part in this. 

When you end capitalism, you 
end a system of exploitation. And 
when this does end, under what cir¬ 
cumstances will slavery end once 
and for all? When working people 
are aware that the capitalist system 
is not there to serve us but, rather, 
we are there to serve it. 

When we uproot and abolish the 
structures of hierarchy in this capi¬ 
talist, monarchist United Kingdom, 
we will begin to create circumstanc¬ 
es for ourselves that will enable us 
to create the society that will benefit 
and enrich our own lives. We will set 
an example and bring hope and inspi¬ 
ration to many enslaved working 
people across the world. 

The countries in South America 
have got a head start on us. It is now 
time for this country, a country sym¬ 
bolic of the ‘developed’ world, to 
show workers in other developed 
countries what can be done to im¬ 
prove our lot and set an example by 
abolishing slavery, by eradicating the 
sub-citizenship status which work¬ 


ing people have had forced upon 
them. That is when we will have 
cause to celebrate. 

Brad Evans 

email 

Reid response 

Now another agent of capitalism 
and western imperialism, home sec¬ 
retary John Reid, says that foreign¬ 
ers come to Britain illegitimately 
and steal their benefits, use their 
services and undermine the mini¬ 
mum wage by working (‘Reid whips 
up xenophobia’, March 15). 

Yes, it is true, but doesn’t he know 
what compels those workers to 
come to the first world? Through 
globalisation, western multination¬ 
al companies are destroying the 
third world’s national industries, 
small industries and agricultural 
systems. Unemployment problems 
are therefore increasing in third 
world countries, which compels the 
workers to migrate to first world 
countries. 

Actually, the main cause of the en¬ 
tire problem is the ideology of ‘mod- 


T hanks this week to comrade JS 
- not for any donation, but for 
his sterling work in helping to 
publicise our paper. 

JS now posts details of each is¬ 
sue of the Weekly Worker to no less 
than 251 online Yahoo groups, and 
I am sure that this accounts for at 
least a proportion of our recent in¬ 
crease in readership. Last week 
we had 32,647 internet readers and 
we now seem to be just about es¬ 
tablished at over 30,000. Not bad, 
considering this time last year we 
were averaging around 15,000 - we 
have more than doubled our read¬ 
ership, in other words. 

However, a statistic that most 
definitely has not doubled is the 
one relating to the level of dona¬ 
tions. In fact contributions to our 
fighting fund have hardly in¬ 
creased at all over the last 12 
months. Why should that be? Of 
course internet users have be¬ 
come accustomed to reading many 
of their favourite publications 
online for free, and why not? But 
you might have expected that the 
number who see the value of the 


ern capitalism’ which Reid advocates. 
If Reid really wants to solve these 
problems, I suggest he should stop 
serving the globalisation of capital 
and withdraw British soldiers from 
third world countries. 

Workers have no country in this 
capitalist system. We believe in in¬ 
ternational socialism. We are interna¬ 
tionalists! 

SanjibSinha 

Calcutta 

Good billionaire 

Graeme Kemp asks how much a gen¬ 
uine socialist should own (Letters, 
March 8). As much as they can! 

In the class struggle the more cap¬ 
ital there is in the hands of the so¬ 
cialist, the more capital there is to 
wage war. If a comrade can own 10 
homes or run a business, then he is 
a good socialist if he uses his prof¬ 
its to advance the cause. 

If a socialist were to become a bil¬ 
lionaire? Now that could be really in¬ 
teresting! 

Tommy Teutel 
email 


Weekly Worker and give a dona¬ 
tion would increase in direct pro¬ 
portion to the rise in readers. 
Perhaps someone out there can 
suggest why this is not the case. 

Anyway, we did receive one 
gift via our PayPal facility - £25 
from comrade SK, and very wel¬ 
come too! However, my mailbag 
brought me a total of £140, in¬ 
cluding £60 from that old stal¬ 
wart, comrade TR. We also got 
three £20 cheques - from PL, BV 
and CT. Our March fund stands 
at £410, with over a week to reach 
our £500 target. 

But we could really do with a 
large surplus this month to com¬ 
pensate for the extra expense 
we have incurred as a result of 
our printing difficulties. Our 
ageing press is still in need of 
further repair. Can I appeal to 
the 30,000 on help us out on this 
one? • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


New publication 
- coming soon 

Our new book 
Fantastic reality - 
Marxism and the 
politics of religion 
will be published 
shortly. 

The retail price is 
£15/•22.50 
(approx 500 
pages). 

Pay online (by 
Paypal) or send a 
cheque or postal 
order to our usual 
address: 

BCM Box 928, 

London WC1 3XX. 


Fantastic reality 

Marxism and the politics of religion 



Fighting fund 

Help us out 


Communist Forums 

London Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, 
London NW1 (Warren Street tube). Study topic, plus weekly 
political report from CPGB Provisional Central Committee. 

March 25: Campaign for a Marxist Party - London meeting. 

April 1: Study topic: Political economy: capital and surplus-value, 
part 1’, using Frederick Engels’s Anti-Diihring. 

Sheffield Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student Union. 

Call Lee for details: 07958447815. 

South Wales Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

Campaign for a Marxist Party meetings 

CMP, PO Box 7053, Glasgow G44 9AQ. 

Marxist Voice CMP magazine, issue Nol, out now: £2.50 
(postage paid) or £10 for 5 issues. Cheques, payable to ‘Campaign 
for a Marxist Party’, CMP address. 

London Sunday March 25, 5pm: Discussion on programme - 
colonialism, imperialism, internationalism. Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 
3 Euston Centre, NW1 (Warren Street tube). 

Sheffield Saturday March 31, 12 noon to 5pm: ‘What kind of 
party? What kind of programme?’ Speaker: Hillel Ticktin. Further 
details: Barry (0114 245 4911). 

Fallen angel 

Thursday March 22 to Saturday April 28: Exhibition - political 
cartoons of Daily Worker artist ‘Gabriel’ (Jimmy Friell, 1912-1997). 
Political Cartoon Gallery, 32 Store Street, London WC1. Monday to 
Friday: 9.30am to 5.30pm; Saturdays: 11.30am to 5.30pm. 

In association with British Cartoon Archive. Dr Tim Benson: 020 
7580 1114; info@politicalcartoon.co.uk. 

Hands Off Iraqi Oil 

Saturday March 24, 11am to 5pm: teach-in, Union Chapel, Compton 
Avenue, London N1 (nearest tube: Highbury and Islington). 
Speakers include: Greg Muttitt (author Crude designs: the rip-off of 
Iraq s oil wealth ); Ewa Jasiewicz (Naftana, UK Support Committee 
for the General Union of Oil Employees). 

Supported by: Iraq Occupation Focus, Jubilee Iraq, Naftana, 
Platform, Voices UK and War on Want. 
www.HandsOfflraqiOil. org. 

No deportations to Congo 

Saturday March 24, 4.30pm: Public meeting, Ladywood Art and 
Leisure Centre, 316 Monument Road, Ladywood, Birmingham. 
Organised by Central African Development Action and Congo 
Support Project. 

No deportations to Iraq 

Monday March 26, 7pm: Public meeting, House of Commons - 
Committee Room 10, Westminster, London SW1. Defend refugee 
rights for Kurds and Iraqis. No deportations to Iraqi Kurdistan. 
Speakers include John McDonnell MP, Jean Lambert MEP. 
Organised by Coalition to Stop Deportations to Iraq: 
www.csdiraq.com 

Hands Off the People of Iran 

Wednesday March 28, 5pm: Press launch, conference room C, 

Welsh assembly, Cardiff Bay. Speakers include Leanne Wood AM, 
Yassamine Mather (HOPI). Further details to be confirmed. 

Communist Students 

Wednesday March 28, 7pm: Fringe meeting at NUS conference, 
Winter Gardens, Blackpool. 

Visit the CS stall at conference, March 27-29. Offers of help 
welcome: info@communiststudents.org.uk. 

For open borders 

Saturday March 31, 1pm to 5.30pm: Trade union conference against 
immigration controls, Asylum Link, St Annes Church, Overbury 
Street, Liverpool 7. Light refreshments from 12 noon. Sponsors to 
date: Tameside, Oxford, Bury, Waltham Forest, Oldham, Chorley and 
Greater Manchester trades councils, plus NUT, Unison, TGWU and 
GMB branches. Organised by No One Is Illegal: www.noii.org.uk. 

Battle for the ballot 

Saturday April 28 to Sunday September 30: Exhibition on the 
struggle for the vote in Britain, People’s History Museum, the Pump 
House, Bridge Street, Manchester M3. Open Tuesdays to Sundays 
and bank holiday Mondays, 11am to 4.30pm. Admission free. Tel: 
0161 839 6061; karen.moore@phm.org.uk. 

Oiganising for Fighting Unions 

Tuesday May 1, 6.30pm: May Day rally, Friends House, Euston. 
Speakers include Tony Benn, Mark Serwotka, Paul Mackney, 
Lindsey German, Linda Smith, John McDonnell, George Galloway 
and John Rees. 

Tuesday March 27, 6.30pm: London planning meeting: University 
Of London Union, Malet Street, WC1. 
www. fightingunions. org .uk 

Strangers into Citizens 

Monday May 7, 11.30am: March for migrant workers - possibly the 
largest ever demonstration of migrants and their supporters in the 
UK. Assemble Westminster Cathedral (nearest tube: Victoria). 
12.30pm: Rally, Trafalgar Square. 5pm: Choral evensong, 
Westminster Abbey - thanksgiving for the contribution of migrant 
workers, www.strangersintocitizens.org.uk; 020 7375 1658. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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RESPECT 


Step up pressure on 
union lefts to get John 
McDonnell on the ballot 



John McDonnell: campaign could revitalise left 


I f John McDonnell’s name were 
to appear on the ballot paper to 
decide the Labour Party’s new 
leader, that would bring with it the 
possibility of revitalising the entire 
left. However, thanks in large part to 
the cowardice of the left union bu¬ 
reaucrats, not enough Labour MPs 
have come under pressure to nomi¬ 
nate him. 

Insiders say that he has only 
around half of the necessary 45 
signatories so far. This is worrying 
and ought to be frankly admitted. 
Rank and file Labour Party mem¬ 
bers certainly do not need trium- 
phalist assurances that everything 
is going swimmingly. They have 
had more than enough of spin and 
lies with New Labour. 

War criminal Blair is likely to an¬ 
nounce his resignation shortly after 
the May 3 elections. It would be a 
tragedy if fellow warmonger Gordon 
Brown were not opposed by a can¬ 
didate who has adopted and main¬ 
tained a principled position against 
the war and continued occupation 
of Iraq. Over the next few weeks 
every socialist must put motions to 
their union or Labour Party branch 
urging support for McDonnell and 
step up the pressure on the reluc¬ 
tant union tops and MPs. 

John McDonnell has consistent¬ 
ly been among the most leftwing of 
Labourites: in 1985, Ken Living¬ 
stone sacked him as his deputy on 
the Greater London Council after 
he called on ‘red Ken’ to defy the 
Tory government by illegally refus¬ 
ing to set a rate for the GLC. His 
record of voting against the gov¬ 
ernment is second to none and he 
has consistently spoke up for 
workers in struggle. So a McDon¬ 
nell campaign for the leadership 
would force all the candidates to at 
least nod in the direction of the left. 
It would mean that the interests of 
workers would once again feature 
in the accompanying debate. 

Let us not forget that, while John 
McDonnell’s campaigning bullet 
points are eminently supportable, 
they in no way suggest going be¬ 
yond capitalism. 

He is calling for: 

• Withdrawal of British troops from 
Iraq. 

• An end to privatisation. 

• Abolition of student tuition fees 
and full support for comprehensive 
education. 

• Restoration of civil liberties and 
trade union rights. 

• A green energy policy based on re¬ 
newable power sources. 

• An increase in the basic state pen¬ 
sion and immediate restoration of the 
earnings link. 

Limited as they are, these de¬ 
mands unmistakably mark a chal¬ 
lenge to the neoliberal bourgeois 
consensus. If, however, there were 
a real possibility of a McDonnell 
victory and the subsequent imple¬ 


mentation of such a programme, 
there would be an immediate flight 
of capital and possibly an econom¬ 
ic crash. In other words, since they 
are not part of a consistent interna¬ 
tionalist, working class programme 
for power, such policies would ul¬ 
timately spell disaster and defeat 
for our class. 

They neither form part of a round¬ 
ed working class programme nor 
even express, clearly and unambig¬ 
uously, what our class actually 
needs. To give just one example, 
currently a minimum income of £300 
a week is needed for an individual 
member of our class to reproduce 
themselves physically and cultural¬ 
ly. Benefits, student grants and pen¬ 
sions should be set at such a 
realistic figure (from our point of 
view). But the bullet points talk only 
of “an increase” in pensions and ab¬ 
olition of student fees. 

Equally importantly, apart from 
the minimalist “restoration of civil 
liberties and trade union rights”, 
there is no emphasis on the crucial 
question for working class ad¬ 
vance: democracy. There is no call 
to sweep away the monarchical 
system in favour of the democratic 
republic, for the accountability of 
all elected representatives and the 
replacement of the standing army 


with a people’s militia. 

Nevertheless, comrade McDon¬ 
nell’s platform provides an arena for 
our ideas to come into contention 
with social democratic reformist ‘so¬ 
cialism’. For that reason, commu¬ 
nists can support his campaign. But 
we would do the class no favours if 
we kept quiet about the political and 
organisational problems - quite the 
opposite. 

Comrade McDonnell’s interview 
in July 2006 was very upbeat: 
“Speaking to Guardian Unlimited 
ahead of his announcement to 
stand, the darling of the parliamen¬ 
tary left doubts he will have any dif¬ 
ficulty in securing the endorsement 
of the 70-plus MPs necessary to 
formalise his leadership challenge 
once Mr Blair resigns.” 

Apart from the factual error (he 
only needs the votes of 44 MPs, 
plus his own, to get on the ballot), 
John is here portrayed as easily 
gaining sufficient support from his 
Westminster colleagues. After all, 
he does chair the parliamentary 
Socialist Campaign Group of 
around 35 MPs and it might be con¬ 
sidered reasonable to assume that 
they at least would all back him. 
Wouldn’t they? 

The Guardian Unlimited inter¬ 
view has comrade McDonnell con¬ 


fidently saying: “MPs are coming to 
me. I am not putting anyone under 
any pressure. So people are spon¬ 
taneously saying I am supporting 
you.” Only a couple of months ago, 
he was singing the same tune, “We 
are in striking distance of getting 
onto the ballot paper” ( The Guard¬ 
ian January 17). Of course, this 
strongly suggested that the 44 nom¬ 
inations were virtually in the bag. 

Then, in late February, a setback. 
As expected, former minister and 
tired fake left Michael Meacher en¬ 
tered the leadership contest, eating 
into the already small pool of La¬ 
bour left potential support. John 
wooed him, but he said no. Meacher 
had, of course, entered the fray 
without any hope of winning, but 
no doubt he anticipates some kind 
of recognition from the eventual 
winner. Meacher intends to show 
he heads a bloc of the sensible left 
which can be traded for a promise 
of a cosy position at some point - 
after all, even 20 or so nominations 
could send the right signal. In turn, 
those in Meacher’s camp would 
hope to gather some crumbs under 
his patronage. 

When asked about Meacher’s 
challenge, John tried to put a brave 
face on it: “We have been expect¬ 
ing Michael’s announcement for 
over nine months. It doesn’t 
change things ... I have asked 
Michael to come on board with our 
campaign, but he’s chosen to go 
his own way. Now let’s have the 
debate on policies and the election 
and let the members decide” {BBC 
News February 22). 

The fact that the McDonnell 
camp is still claiming that it has only 
around 22 Labour MPs shows that 
the campaign is floundering. There 
is no hiding it. Of course, they say 
more will come. Perhaps - but per¬ 
haps not. What is needed is a sig¬ 
nificant upping of the campaign 
from below. To say this - ie, to de¬ 
scribe the facts as they are - is sim¬ 
ply to pose what is necessary. 

By contrast, some have managed 
to turn Meacher’s announcement on 
its head and claimed that, far from 
being a blow, it has actually been a 
wonderful boost for McDonnell. 
Yes, because of Meacher’s launch 
McDonnell got his voice on the 
media for a change. Yes, Meacher 
got angry messages from John for 
Leader supporters. Yes, Tony Benn, 
Christine Shawcroft (Labour Party 
NEC), Elaine Smith MSP and a range 
of the ‘usual suspects’, wrote a let¬ 
ter to The Guardian demanding that 
Meacher support the McDonnell 
campaign. But the problem of num¬ 
bers stubbornly remains. 

There is still mileage to be 
gained for the left in this Labour 
Party internal struggle. Indeed the 
Labour Party is a vital site of inter¬ 
vention. McDonnell has provided 
a focus and he can still be lifted 


onto the ballot paper. Brown 
should not simply be crowned. He 
ought to face a challenge from the 
left. However, we must not kid our¬ 
selves that everything is going our 
way. We must face the truth 
squarely in the face. 

Showing where we are, at the 
symbolically important John for 
Leader rally in London on Saturday 
March 31, there will be 18 speakers. 
But apart from Jeremy Corbyn 
there is only one other who is an 
MP: John McDonnell himself. Of 
the other 16, many would call them¬ 
selves veterans, people like Jim 
Mortimer and Alice Mahon are cer¬ 
tainly no longer in the front line of 
active politics. There are, though, 
four trade union general secretar¬ 
ies advertised: Mark Serwotka of 
the PCSU, Matt Wrack of the FBU, 
Jeremy Dear of the NUJ, and Doug 
Nicholls of the Community and 
Youth Workers Union. 

Valuable though their support is, 
once more we have on display the 
weakness of the John for Leader 
campaign. PCSU is not affiliated to 
the Labour Party. Nor is the FBU. 
In fact, the FBU disaffiliated in 
2004. The NUJ is a small union and 
not affiliated to the Fabour Party. 
Ditto CYWU ... except it is not 
small: it is minuscule. Winning sup¬ 
port from RMT is also welcome. 
Though once again it is not affili¬ 
ated. Because it backed Tommy 
Sheridan and the Scottish Socialist 
Party it got turfed out. 

Where are the heavy hitters the 
John for Feader campaign needs? 
The big trade unions? Those who 
are affiliated to the Labour Party? 
Those who have dozens of spon¬ 
sored MPs, whose arms can be 
twisted? Those who have a strong 
leftwing presence on their execu¬ 
tives? Where is Amicus and TGWU? 
Where are the left talking Derek 
Simpson and Tony Woodley? And 
where are the Amicus and TGWU 
broad lefts? • 

Jim Moody 


Join the John4Leader 
campaign. Email 
info@john4leader.org.uk 
or phone 020 7529 8296 

To vote for John 
McDonnell, 
join the Labour Party. 
Membership costs as 
little as £1 a month. 
Call 08705 900 200, 
or join online at 
www.labour.org.uk 


John4Leader events 

Saturday March 31 

12 noon: Shaw Theatre, Euston 
Road, London. 
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New star recruit 
Tafazzal 
Hussain: 
businessman 


S underland Respect, announc¬ 
es the party’s website, has 
“shaken up the mainstream 
political establishment in the area”, 
despite being formed only a few 
months ago and having just a hand¬ 
ful of members. 

How come? Well, it has just recruit¬ 
ed a former Liberal Democrat council 
candidate, Tafazzal Hussain, who 
joined on March 11. The Respect 
website leads you to believe that he 
is some naive, but honest working 
class activist who is not only opposed 
to the war in Iraq, but is “against the 
privatisation of our public services” 
and for “a genuine alternative that 
stands for working people and our 
communities”. 

The truth is rather different. Hus¬ 
sain was not only a Lib Dem candidate 
(he polled 456 votes in Hendon ward 
in 2004, just behind the BNP); he had 
been vice-chair of Wearside Liberal 
Democrats during his three-year 
membership. In other words, not 
someone who had mistakenly signed 
up to the wrong party, believing it to 
be against privatisation and “for work¬ 
ing people”. 

In fact Hussain is no worker, but 
a prominent local businessman, 
owning several retail outlets and 
takeaways. He is the archetypical 
‘community representative’, so be¬ 
loved by the mainstream. Vice-chair¬ 
man of the Sunderland Bangladeshi 
Community Centre, he was a coopt¬ 
ed county committee member of the 
national lottery’s community fund in 
2000-01, and last year was elected 
onto the board of Hendon’s ‘Back 
on the Map’ regeneration project. 
He is an honest citizen who likes 
nothing better than to “distribute 
cash” to “good causes” and the 
“needy people in the north-east”, 
he told me. 

So what was it about Respect that 
caused Hussain to switch? Of course, 
there was Iraq: “Why go to war for 
nothing? You could spend the mon¬ 
ey on the national health service.” He 
told me that 500 Sunderland NHS nurs¬ 
es had been sacked and replaced by 
workers from ‘third world’ countries 
on cheaper wages. I suppose some¬ 
one with his position in the locality 
must know what he is talking about. 
Mustn’t he? 

I pressed him to say what else he 
liked about Respect. But all he could 
come up with was that it keeps to its 
name - it “respects everybody. They 
believe everyone should have the 
right to live in dignity.” 

Fair enough then. But what about 
his portrayal by the party as a fighter 
“for working people”? Surely he knew 
what Respect’s initials stood for - ‘S’ 
for ‘socialism’ and ‘T’ for ‘trade un¬ 
ions’? When I put this to him, he just 
laughed and remarked: “You know 
better!” 

Well, how did Respect compare to 
the Lib Dems on that score, I asked? 
After all, they could hardly be de- 







Tafazzal Hussain: bourgeois 


scribed as pro-socialism and pro-trade 
union, could they? After a pause 
Tafazzal replied: “Precisely I cannot 
answer that one really.” 

Obviously the niceties of party pol¬ 
icy are not Hussain’s forte. As he ex¬ 
plained, “I get involved in local issues 
to see what can be solved.” What sort 
of issues? Car parking was the exam¬ 
ple that came up. He had recently been 
involved in a campaign to ease restric¬ 
tions in Hendon: “Local traders 
couldn’t trade because if someone 
comes in and parks their car they get 
ticketed. Hendon is a run-down area 
and we are lucky to have these shops 
to provide services to local residents. 
Parking needs to be addressed in the 
city centre, but traffic wardens com¬ 
ing into a run-down area to make mon- 

How is this 
popular front 
alliance 
advancing the 
cause of the 
working class? 

ey” is not right. Yes, I can see how 
local traders like himself would not 
approve of anything that might deter 
those lucky customers. 

Apart from campaigning against 
yellow lines and traffic wardens, what 
other local issues does Hussain get 
involved in? There was no other cam¬ 
paign he could recall, but his own 
value as a ‘community representative’ 
should not be understated: “The 
council spends £53 million in Hendon, 
but very few members of the Bengali 
community get involved in it. You’ve 
got to be there for people to know 
what is available for you and what is 
being done. As vice-chair for the cen¬ 
tre, I can address these issues.” 

In November last year, he was called 
upon as a ‘Bengali spokesman’ to give 


interviews to the media after 76-year- 
old Syet Sorafot Ali died of a heart at¬ 
tack. He had just learned that the house 
where his grandchildren lived had 
been set on fire in an arson attack. 
Hussain told the press that the attack 
could well have been racially motivat¬ 
ed and urged everyone to keep calm 
and cooperate with the police. 

So how does an apolitical ‘politician’ 
like Hussain choose between contend¬ 
ing political parties. Why did he first 
join the Liberal Democrats, for example, 
when Hendon is a safe Labour ward? 
Apparently the Lib Dems had been 
short of candidates: “A few of my 
friends were with the Lib Dems and 
some of them suggested I should join. 
I wasn’t very keen on the political par¬ 
ties at that time, but once I joined the 
other parties wanted me too.” 

And now it is Respect who has 
come out on top in the battle for his 
allegiance. Unlike with Labour, he 
should have no problem being nomi¬ 
nated as a Respect candidate for his 
own Hendon ward. As he admitted, he 
is “99% hoping” to stand in May. He 
was first attracted to his new party 
when George Galloway addressed a 
rally in the Bangladeshi Community 
Centre late last year: “The comments 
and the remarks - that convinced me.” 

I spoke to a local Liberal Democrat 
activist who had nothing but kind 
words to say about Hussain. But she 
just could not understand how he 
could switch over Iraq. After all, the 
Lib Dems had voted against the war, 
and Charles Kennedy had even 
joined the great demonstration in Feb¬ 
ruary 2003, she reminded me. 

Nor does Hussain bear any grudg¬ 
es against his old party colleagues, al¬ 
though they “weren’t very happy 
when I left -1 helped to keep their BME 
quota up to strength.” BME? “Black, 
minority and ethnic. It’s supposed to 
be all-inclusive, you know.” 

Another reason why they may not 
be so happy is that many of the re¬ 
cruits Hussain had brought into the 
Lib Dems can now be expected to fol¬ 
low him into his new home. Easy 
come, easy go. 

From the point of view of a bourgeois 
localist, all this is highly understanda¬ 
ble. Evidently the most important thing 
is the promotion of local interests (as 
viewed through the prism of a busi¬ 
nessman), so why worry about minor 
details such as party policy? 

But how do you explain it from the 
point of view of the Socialist Workers 
Party? Yes, the SWP is in alliance with 
various class, ethnic and religious 
forces, most notably Bangladeshi 
businessmen and middle class mus- 
lim activists. But how is this popular 
front alliance advancing the cause of 
the working class and revolutionary 
socialism? Presumably the SWP must 
know, since its comrades at Respect 
HQ have issued a call for all Liberal 
Democrats to follow the example of 
Tafazzal Hussain • 

Peter Manson 


Communist 
Party books 



WHICH ROAD? 


A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 

The [k^ktEirtoi 

Trxfc t>J f*diicrp'i / ■ 

►IP! 


_ remaking 

Europe Problems 


Of comm Ul-ira 1 <i rgHniHJilJinici 


Jitck Conrad 


■ Which road? 


The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group and 
lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/• 11 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/• 11 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/•7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable 
when minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/•7.50 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/ *1.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a frilly artic¬ 
ulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid 
emancipatory extension. 


£5.00/• 7.50 


Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 

Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/• 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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POLITICS _ 

Tory resurgence and the left 



David Cameron: poser 


D avid Cameron’s rebranding of 
the Tories continues apace. 
No longer the “nasty party” 
of bigots and xenophobes, the 
‘New’ Conservative Party is, of 
course, forward-thinking, anti-racist 
and inclusive. And a necessary part 
of this repositioning requires the 
‘greening’ and - in some respects - 
‘redding’ of the Tory Party. 

So over recent weeks, to equal 
amounts of approval and disap¬ 
proval, Cameron has promised to in¬ 
troduce a whole raft of green taxes - 
many of which will fall on business¬ 
es and the employers, as well as the 
general public. 

Therefore we had his pledge to 
ensure higher fares for ‘unneces¬ 
sary’ flights - airlines would be taxed 
according to the amount of carbon 
emissions per journey and the 
number of passengers on board. 
This proposal caused a flurry of 
outrage amongst the rightwing 
press about “clobbering” ordinary 
holidaymakers. 

Then Cameron told a Tory green 
business summit in the City that he 
intended to “lead the way on green 
taxation” - which requires the over¬ 
hauling the tax and fiscal system in 
order to “tax the bad and reward the 
good”. Warming to his theme, Cam¬ 
eron went on to call for “sector-spe¬ 
cific action” to ensure that “every 
part of our economy is making its 
proper contribution to the green rev¬ 
olution we need” - stressing that “we 
need to understand the proper role 
for regulatory and tax changes”. 

Other Tory taxes on business, ac¬ 
cording to Cameron, include a car¬ 
bon tax - which will replace the 
climate change levy. Furthermore, 
he strongly hinted that tougher reg¬ 
ulation - or taxes - would be imposed 
on business when it comes to areas 
like chemical pollution and landfill. 
Tory policy on carbon emissions, 
said Cameron, would be comple¬ 
mented by a “second front” to pro¬ 
tect the natural environment, with 
measures to tackle issues such as 
river pollution, the recycling of 
building materials, and so on. 
Sounding tough, almost messianic, 
Cameron affirmed that a Tory gov¬ 
ernment would “not be afraid to take 
action to ensure that, as a society, 
we respect the earth’s natural limits”. 

Unsurprisingly, Cameron’s pro¬ 
posals - or threats - did not go down 
too well with some. 

The Institute of Directors com¬ 
plained that Cameron’s plans would 
end up “just loading more tax on 
employers”, and warned that busi¬ 
nesses “must not be made a scape¬ 
goat for climate change”. The 
British Chambers of Commerce 
made similar noises, arguing - or 
pleading - that any government ac¬ 
tion on carbon emissions should not 
fall disproportionately on the poor 
old bosses, seeing how the domes¬ 
tic sector purportedly accounts for 
some 28% of all UK carbon emis¬ 
sions. Neither was the Confedera¬ 
tion of British Industry best pleased. 
And in Tory blogland, alarm bells 
were loudly ring at the dreadful 
thought of a Tory leader - a Tory lead¬ 
er, of all things! - endorsing higher 
taxes and increased regulation on 
businesses. 

To further ram home the green 
credentials of the Tories, on March 
16 the Richmond-upon-Thames 
Tory association duly chose the 
well known environmentalist and 


editor of The Ecologist , Zac Gold¬ 
smith - son of the revolting billion¬ 
aire, Sir James Goldsmith - as their 
election candidate. Facing a daunt¬ 
ing 4,000 Liberal Democratic major¬ 
ity, this might have been a not 
unwise selection. 

But the focus group-driventerra- 
forming of the Tory Party does not 
end there, of course. At his closing 
speech to the party’s spring confer¬ 
ence, Cameron boldly declared the 
Conservatives are now “the party of 
the NHS” - in fact, said Cameron, the 
NHS was his “passion”, his “priori¬ 
ty”. Rather than Labour, it is the 
Tories who are on the side of hard- 
worked nurses and doctors. He 
promised to cut red tape, put a stop 
to the never ending and “pointless 
reorganisations”, and to sack the 
management consultants who have 
turned the NHS into a “pen-pushers’ 
paradise”. Indeed, claimed Cameron, 
Labour’s infatuation with Soviet- 
style target-setting had turned the 
NHS into a “vast, inhuman machine” 
and that only his ‘new’ Tory Party 
could restore staff morale and im¬ 
prove patient care. 

But not only are today’s Tories 
loudly pro-green and pro-NHS: 
they are also the friends of the poor 


and dispossessed - both in the UK 
and abroad. Hence last April the 
Tory leadership underscored its 
commitment to “compassionate 
Conservatism” by signing up to 
Labour’s target of ending child pov¬ 
erty by 2020. In the pages of The 
Guardian - traditionally the bug¬ 
bear of any true blue Tory - 

Oliver Letwin, the party’s policy 
chief, wrote that the acid test for 
Conservative policies was the effect 
they had on the “least advantaged”, 
and even confessed that the Tories 
must “share responsibility for the 
deprivation passed from one gener¬ 
ation to another” - as successive 
governments have failed to end the 
cycle. This has led to a situation, 
continued Letwin, where since 1997 
“real incomes of the very poorest 
have fallen” (April 11 2006). 

As for ‘third world’ poverty and 
debt, the Conservatives have long 
since said that they will work toward 
the UN target for developed coun¬ 
tries of spending 0.7% of their nation¬ 
al income on aid, hoping to achieve 
that aim by 2013. Additionally, the 
Tories have pledged support for Gor¬ 
don Brown’s International Finance 
Facility - a mechanism for doubling 
international aid contributions imme¬ 


diately, or “frontloading”. In theory, 
this should enable the world’s poor¬ 
est countries to meet the ‘Millenni¬ 
um Development Goals’ of halving 
poverty, putting every child in edu¬ 
cation and reducing infant mortality 
by 2015. On top of all that, the Tories 
say they welcome current bilateral 
debt relief efforts, and support the 
100% cancellation of debts to multi¬ 
lateral institutions such as the World 
Bank - maintaining that the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund could fund the 
cancellation of all these debts 
through the sale or revaluation of its 
gold reserves. 

All in all then, Cameron’s ‘new’ 
Tory Party is tangibly assuming an 
on-message, liberal look - something 
that might have been thought to be 
nigh on impossible just a few years 
ago. And Cameron’s mission to re¬ 
invigorate the Tories seems to be 
bearing some success. For instance, 
on the environmental front, a 
YouGov survey revealed that, when 
asked who was the “greener” out of 
Brown and Cameron, 21% plumped 
for the Tory leader - while only 7% 
went for Brown. The good news for 
Cameron does not end there either. 
The same YouGov survey, carried 
out among nearly 1,900 voters on 


March 18-19, showed that the Tories 
have a six-point lead over Labour - 
that is, 38% as against 32%. That 
lead actually increases to 10 points, 
41% to 31%, when people are asked 
how they would vote if Brown were 
prime minister, facing Cameron 
across the despatch box. 

Taking all the evidence into ac¬ 
count, the possibility of a Tory vic¬ 
tory at the general election is not a 
fanciful one - especially when you 
consider that Blair’s Iraq war be¬ 
comes more and more unpopular, 
and bitterly resented, by the day. So 
plenty of potential electoral ammu¬ 
nition just sitting there for the To¬ 
ries on that issue alone, without a 
doubt. And if Rupert Murdoch’s The 
Sun was to jump ship come the next 
general election (definitely not an 
impossibility), then the Tories’ could 
find themselves back in government 

- or at least within a sniff of it. 

Obviously, this poses the ques¬ 
tion of how the left should react to 
the changing political landscape - 
where the Tories are coming across 
as more “compassionate”, or pro¬ 
gressive, than the tired and worn- 
out Labour government. Of course, 
not so long ago for the vast majori¬ 
ty of the left - most classically the 
Socialist Workers Party - it was ob¬ 
ligatory to urge the working class 
to vote Labour - albeit “critically”, 
of course. Or, as the old SWP slo¬ 
gan went, ‘Vote Labour - but build 
the socialist alternative’. 

Indeed, back in those seemingly far 
off days, splitting the anti-Tory vote 
was almost the ultimate crime - you 
might ‘let the Tories in’. Indeed, this 
journalist remembers one goggle- 
eyed SWP member rushing up to him 
during the 1992 general election, rant¬ 
ing on about “third period Stalinism” 

- all because the CPGB had dared to 
field a candidate in Brent East against 
Ken Livingstone. 

And, of course, we were shrilly - 
if not a little bit hysterically - in¬ 
formed during the 1997 general elec¬ 
tion that socialists had a god-given 
duty to vote the Labour Party into 
government. Apparently, having 
Tony Blair in No 10 would engender 
in the working class a “fructification 
of hope”, which in turn would 
quickly lead to a seething “crisis of 
expectations” that would inevitably 
sweep the masses into the ready 
arms of socialists - or so the Trot¬ 
skyist theory went. When this excit¬ 
ing scenario did not materialise, it 
certainly caused another crisis - this 
time amongst the left, not the ruling 
class. Accordingly, and in a relative¬ 
ly rapid period of time, the left grav¬ 
itated away from untheorised 
auto-Labourism to today’s equally 
untheorised auto-anti-Labourism. 

Given the possibility of a close 
general election - the first genuine¬ 
ly close one for a decade - surely it 
is a straightforward fact that stand¬ 
ing Respect candidates, for in¬ 
stance, will help to split the vote and 
‘let the Tories in’? What is more, 
with the Conservatives likely to 
threaten in constituencies that have 
come to be regarded as safe Labour 
seats, won’t there be a distinct pos¬ 
sibility that smaller left parties will 
be squeezed? This is not an unim¬ 
portant consideration for the elec- 
toralist SWP, which has argued that 
Respect should only stand in those 
constituencies where it is likely to 
achieve a reasonable result • 

Eddie Ford 
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ZIMBABWE 

Cross-class alliances endanger 
the struggle against Mugabe 

The past week has seen a stepping up of imperialist propaganda against the regime of Robert Mugabe in 
Zimbabwe, especially in the US and UK. But what is the situation on the ground? Peter Manson spoke to Mike 
Sambo, national coordinator of the International Socialist Organisation Zimbabwe 



Morgan Tsvangirai: beaten, but ever more popular 


T he media here are full of 
the repression directed 
against Morgan Tsvangirai 
and the Movement for Demo¬ 
cratic Change. But what is the 
situation for the ISO? 

We are really operating under a very 
tight situation. Not only economical¬ 
ly, but the regime has just started a 
new exercise of cracking down on 
every progressive opposition group, 
including ourselves. 

Our security is very compro¬ 
mised. Plain clothes police are eve¬ 
rywhere - sometimes right outside 
our office. The regime has imple¬ 
mented new measures where people 
cannot move, especially after 8pm. 
That means we are forced to operate 
almost as an underground - anything 
can happen at any time. 

The Zimbabwe Congress of Trade 
Unions has called for a stayaway on 
April 3 and 4. We are massively en¬ 
gaged in the mobilisation for that - 
production of posters, leaflets and so 
on. But the security forces are going 
around all the offices of opposition 
groups looking for such material. 
The ZCTU is still very much 
aligned with the Movement for 
Democratic Change, isn’t it? 

Right now it’s not a matter of choos¬ 
ing to align with an opposition par¬ 
ty. It has gone beyond that - the 
ordinary Zimbabwean is suffering 
so much. To give you an example, 
the US dollar is now being ex¬ 
changed for about 19,000 Zimba¬ 
bwean dollars. It is very difficult for 
an ordinary person to survive. So, 
whether by choice or not, everyone 
is now driven to participate in op¬ 
position politics, and to participate 
in whatever opposition action is 
planned. The economic situation is 
helping this mobilisation. Daily we 
hear of incidents whereby ordinary 
people are having running battles 
with the police. 

All this means that the support 
base for the MDC has been revital¬ 
ised. I would say that 80% of the ordi¬ 
nary people of Zimbabwe are now 
against the regime, simply because it 
has failed them. It is implementing 
neoliberal policies. Everything we 
used to be able to buy - fuel, food, even 
bread - is often beyond our reach, 
making it very difficult for an ordinary 
person to survive. 

I can tell you that a loaf of bread is 
going for something like $5,000 and an 
ordinary worker is earning in the range 
of $80,000-$ 120,000 a month. Trans¬ 
port alone, to come to town in order 
to work, costs $10,000 a day. It’s un¬ 
realistic, what we are witnessing right 
now - your wages can’t even take you 
to work until the end of the month, so 
how can you pay for food? 

So all this is helping to mobilise 
MDC support. Previously there 
seemed to be no way forward for the 
opposition, but over the past year 
there has been a regroupment of the 
rank and file, who are really prepared 
to take action against the regime. 

Two months ago the regime banned 
any political gatherings, but people 
are defying that. Opposition groups 
are going ahead with their rallies. The 
police come and try to cmsh them, but 
that only gives strength to the ordi¬ 


nary people. The police themselves 
dare not move in ones and twos for 
fear of being beaten up. And there is 
a regroupment of the militant support 
base of the MDC. 

There is now a re-engagement be¬ 
tween the two rival factions of that 
party. This is a reaction to the pres¬ 
sure from the people - for unity rather 
than loyalty to one group. 

But it’s a unity between working 
class and bourgeois forces, 
isn’t it? 

Exactly. 

Shouldn’t we be trying to give 
that movement a working class 
trajectory? Over here the 
rightwing press says it is right 
behind the Zimbabwe opposition. 
It is banking on a combination of 
Zanu-PF factions and the MDC 
easing aside Mugabe and 
installing a more amenable 
regime. Oughtn’t we to differenti¬ 
ate between components of the 
opposition? 

There is the issue of succession with¬ 
in Zanu-PF - Mugabe has made it clear 
he won’t remain for another term. So 
within his party they are fighting for 
position. But also within the opposi¬ 
tion itself you can see a regroupment 
of the people beyond party lines. 
They are coming together in the real¬ 
isation that this is a struggle of the 
poor, of the working class. 

But we have witnessed the hijack¬ 
ing of the working class struggle by 
the MDC before. It was formed as a 
workers’ party, but then was taken 
over by the bourgeoisie. It soon be¬ 
came a mixed bag - workers, rich 


white farmers, bankers and black 
businessmen - a cross-class alliance 
that put aside the needs of workers 
and the poor. 

So it is one of our primary tasks 
right now to safeguard the needs of 
the poor, the needs of the workers, 
so that they are not hijacked again. 
These are really unorganised people 
fighting against the police, fighting 
against the state. But there is every 
likelihood that, sooner or later, some¬ 
one will come along with money in 
order to divert what has been initiat¬ 
ed by the poor and workers. 

You said that 80% are against 
Mugabe. What about in the 
countryside, where Zanu-PF has 
always retained a majority? Are 
they perhaps less affected by 
the devastation of living stand¬ 
ards experienced in the towns? 
Things are similarly tough in the ru¬ 
ral areas, where people rely by and 
large on their sons and daughters in 
the towns. But that social fabric that 
binds us with our parents back in the 
countryside has broken down. Right 
now I can’t afford anything beyond 
my own immediate needs. I can’t af¬ 
ford to take care of my father or moth¬ 
er. There is horrendous poverty in 
the rural areas too. So Mugabe is 
gradually losing support there. 
Some sections of the left say 
that Mugabe is an anti-imperial¬ 
ist and we should not be too 
critical of him. What do you think 
of this notion? 

Of course, Mugabe tells anti-impe¬ 
rialist stories, but everyone knows 
it’s not true. He needs to talk left for 


his own political survival, but he’s 
not left in any real sense. He’s a 
friend of imperialism. He’s anti-impe¬ 
rialist by word, of course, but he has 
made it clear that in order to regain 
control of the economy he needs to 
engage with the west, with the in¬ 
ternational community. He is going 
back to the west, to his internation¬ 
al friends. He is actually a friend of 
imperialism. How can he be anti-im¬ 
perialist, while at the same time im¬ 
plementing neoliberal economic 
policies that are causing such pov¬ 
erty in the country? 

It is true that the Zanu-PF factions 
are turning against Mugabe. There 
are underground groups within the 
party mobilising against him. Recent¬ 
ly a book written by one of Mugabe’s 
long-time friends, the former cabinet 
minister Edgar Tekere, was pub¬ 
lished, entitled A lifetime of struggle. 
Tekere was general secretary of 
Zanu-PF during the colonial era, but 
in the late 1980s he was expelled from 
the party for being too outspoken. 
He formed the short-lived party 
known as the Zimbabwe Unity 
Movement. 

Now he has revealed so many 
Zanu-PF secrets and Mugabe has 
banned his book, which everyone 
is trying to get. It says a lot about 
the current factions operating in the 
party. Right now Joyce Mujuru, the 
vice-president, is not on good 
terms with the president and there 
are rumours that she will form her 
own political party. There is also 
talk of cabinet ministers who are 
thinking of doing the same or 


switching to the opposition. 

So within Zanu-PF itself there is a 
fragmentation - it is several parties 
within one party. Some of this is to 
do with the fight to succeed Mugabe 
- those people who realise their 
chances are very slim are thinking of 
going their own way. If the opposi¬ 
tion tackles the situation correctly, it 
can take advantage of the cracks that 
have appeared within Zanu-PF. 

There is massive corruption in the 
party, including in the cabinet itself. 
Some are acquiring diamonds from the 
nationalised industry and dealing in 
them in South Africa. It is even report¬ 
ed in the official media. Not every¬ 
thing comes across clearly, but 
censorship is looser right now - the 
arrest of ministers for corruption and 
attempted smuggling has been on TV. 
How does the current mass 
unrest tie in with the social 
forum movement, which the ISO 
has been involved in? Do you 
think you have made any gains 
from your work within it? 

I think we have made very significant 
gains from our work in the Zimbabwe 
Social Forum. At a certain stage there 
were big fights between us revolu¬ 
tionaries and the NGOs. They want¬ 
ed an annual event, whereby people 
meet and talk and then break up until 
the next year. We, on the other hand, 
were saying we should try and make 
the ZSF a living thing, capable of 
responding to the current harsh eco¬ 
nomic conditions, capable of re¬ 
sponding to police brutality, to the 
general crackdown. The movement 
should organise against poverty, 
against any attack on ordinary peo¬ 
ple. For example, the ZSF should be 
massively involved in the ZCTU 
stayaway in April. 

The social forum is the only coali¬ 
tion right now where the ordinary peo¬ 
ple, where the poor, where the workers 
are gathering on a clear perspective 
against neoliberal capitalism. 

At the planning strategy meeting 
two weeks ago we won our motion 
that the ZSF should be turned into a 
living thing. Also our comrade, Mun- 
yaradzi Gwisai, is the new chairperson 
despite resistance from the NGOs, 
which really didn’t want a socialist at 
the helm. 

There are many middle class forc¬ 
es involved - more than three-quar¬ 
ters of those who attended the World 
Social Forum in Nairobi in January 
were middle class. Ordinary people 
simply had no access to funding, 
unlike the NGOs, which can always 
rely on their donors. 

But we can say that we have recent¬ 
ly made progress in the Zimbabwe 
Social Forum. There are many weak¬ 
nesses - for example, the NGOs and 
middle class people still control the 
finance, so they can sabotage our 
work: they could refuse to release 
money for particular struggles. 

In December there was a Southern 
Africa Social Forum in Malawi. We 
revolutionaries don’t yet have the 
capacity to raise money to go to 
neighbouring countries - that’s the 
problem. And what is needed is the 
coordination of the forces of the work¬ 
ing people on an African and interna¬ 
tional level • 
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Stages, net stageism 

Dave Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group defends of his theory of‘permanent democratic revolution’ 


I n a recent letter to the Weekly Work¬ 
er Dave Walters makes the point 
that Trotsky and Lenin developed 
their theories of revolution with Rus¬ 
sia in mind. Trotsky’s Results and pros¬ 
pects where his idea of permanent 
revolution is developed, is almost ex¬ 
clusively about Russia. As Dave says, 
they were not writing about “China or 
Africa or the US”. 1 

A Russian road to revolution does 
not mean they ignored internation¬ 
al struggles. Far from it. But as in¬ 
ternationalists their main task was to 
overthrow the ruling class at home. 
The same logic means that commu¬ 
nists in the USA or UK should ap¬ 
ply permanent revolution in their 
own countries as part of an interna¬ 
tional movement. 

‘The main enemy is at home’ does 
not contradict democratic permanent 
revolution or internationalism. Of 
course, when revolutions empt, tactics 
must change. If, for example, a demo¬ 
cratic revolution began in France, as it 
very nearly did in 1968, then this would 
have a major impact on communist ac¬ 
tivity in Britain and America. We would 
support the new French revolutionary 
republic as a central part of building an 
international movement. 

The aim of this article is to draw out 
the similarities and differences be¬ 
tween the theory of democratic per¬ 
manent revolution and Trotsky’s 
theory. I will start from the more obvi¬ 
ous similarities including “growing 
over”, national roads and world revo¬ 
lution, combined and uneven devel¬ 
opment and stages. I will indicate 
differences over national socialism 
and state capitalism. 

Then I will focus on the theory of 
stageism, from which Trotsky’s theo¬ 
ry was bom, in order to highlight main 
differences between democratic perma¬ 
nent revolution and Trotsky’s theory. 

Democratic permanent 
revolution 

Let me begin with the conclusion from 
my last article 2 that we need a demo¬ 
cratic programme and international 
socialist programme. This was the log¬ 
ic of the theory of democratic perma¬ 
nent revolution. 

Democratic permanent revolution is 
a universal theory. It can be applied in 
all capitalist countries, whether they 
are ‘advanced’, ‘underdeveloped’ or 
‘backward’ parts of the world econo¬ 
my. Of course, the democratic pro¬ 
gramme must be applied to concrete 
circumstances in each country, taking 
account of the specific historical, eco¬ 
nomic, social and political conditions. 
A democratic programme for the USA 
or Iraq would look different from one 
drawn up for the United Kingdom. On 
the other hand, there is only one inter¬ 
national socialist programme. 

Democratic permanent revolution 
thus connects the struggle for democ¬ 
racy in today’s conditions to the inter¬ 
national socialist revolution and world 
communism. The lynchpin or connect¬ 
ing rod is the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat arising within the democratic 
revolution. Hence the democratic rev¬ 
olution grows over into an internation¬ 
al economic or socialist revolution. 

Growing over 

Despite the differences between this 
theory and Trotsky’s, they do coincide 
in certain important respects. Trotsky 
summarises his basic postulates in 
chapter 10 of Permanent revolution. 
He says (point eight): “The dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat which has risen 
to power as the leader of the democratic 


revolution is inevitably and very quick¬ 
ly confronted with tasks, the fulfilment 
of which are bound up with deep in¬ 
roads into the rights of bourgeois prop¬ 
erty. The democratic revolution thus 
grows over directly into the socialist 
revolution and thereby become a per¬ 
manent revolution”. 3 

Michael Lowy, a Trotskyist who has 
written extensively on the subject, 
summarises Trotsky’s theory as “the 
hegemonic role of the proletariat and 
the necessity of its seizure of power, 
but also the possibility of a ‘growing 
over’ of the democratic into the social¬ 
ist revolution”. 4 

The key concepts common to both 
theories of permanent revolution are 
the dictatorship the proletariat , 
which has risen to power as leader 
of the democratic revolution , and 
that the democratic revolution grows 
over directly into the socialist revo¬ 
lution. Neither the democratic revo¬ 
lution nor the socialist revolution is 
abolished. The distinction between 
them is maintained, even though one 
grows into the other. 

Lenin rightly insisted on a clear dis¬ 
tinction between the two revolutions. 
He accuses his opponents of confus¬ 
ing “the democratic revolution with the 
socialist revolution, the struggle for a 
republic (including our entire minimum 
programme) with the struggle for so¬ 
cialism”. 5 Two revolutions and two 
programmes do not necessarily contra¬ 
dict permanent revolution, provided 
one can grow over into the other. 

World revolution 

The national application of permanent 
revolution is not nationalism. Trotsky’s 
permanent revolution was not a Rus¬ 
sian theory. It was a world theory about 
the process of world revolution. As 
Dave Walters points out, in the 1920s 
Trotsky began applying it more wide¬ 
ly, to China and Spain. The whole the¬ 
ory can thus be stood on its head. We 
can start with a world view. 

Marx described the revolutionary 
nature of capitalism. In its global 
search to exploit labour-power, capi¬ 
talism uproots and destroys all previ¬ 
ous modes of existence and brings 
forth technological revolutions. This 
constant revolutionising of social 
conditions intensifies the class strug¬ 
gle. The world market forges one glo¬ 
bal economy. It is not a series of 
separate national economies linked 
externally through trade. 

We need to see capitalism in totality. 
The socialist revolution is a global rev¬ 
olution which transcends the totality 
to a higher level. As Trotsky explains, 
“In so far as capitalism has created the 
world market, a world division of labour 
and world productive forces, it has 
also prepared the world economy for 
the socialist transformation”. 6 

The international working class, 
brought into existence as a world 
class, is the only force that can bring 
this permanent revolutionising of pro¬ 
duction under social control. World 
capitalism or imperialism is thus trans¬ 
formed into world communism. 

Combined and uneven 

One of the essential components of 
Trotsky’s theory is therefore the law 
of combined and uneven develop¬ 
ment. There are different understand¬ 
ings of this theory, 7 so I will explain 
my mine. This law can be applied not 
only to the development of capitalism 
and technology, but to politics and 
democracy. 

The law of combined and uneven 
development breaks down the distinc¬ 
tion between ‘advanced’ and ‘back¬ 


ward’ countries. The law of value tends 
to force countries to borrow the most 
advanced methods and technologies. 
The world economy develops in a 
combined way. Russia at the begin¬ 
ning of the 20th century was relatively 
underdeveloped. But at the same time 
it contained some the most advanced 
factories in the world. The technolo¬ 
gies and production methods in Rus¬ 
sia, Britain or Germany were combined 
as well as being uneven. 

Trotsky emphasised the nature of 
the world economy as one whole. He 
says: “Marxism takes its starting point 
from the world economy - not as a sum 
of national parts, but as a mighty and 
independent reality, which has been 
created by the international division of 
labour and the world market and which 
in our epoch imperiously dominates the 
national markets. The productive forc¬ 
es of capitalist society have long ago 
outgrown the national boundaries”. 8 

Lowy points out that Trotsky was 
influenced by Antonio Labriola, who 
set out to “restore the dialectical con¬ 
cept of totality and historical proc¬ 
ess”. 9 Trotsky therefore perceived 
capitalism and class struggle as a 
world process. The world was ripe for 
communism, even if this or that part 
was underdeveloped when consid¬ 
ered in isolation. 

Combined and uneven development 
does not, however, end as a theory of 
globalisation. It appears within each 
national cell of the global organism. In 
each state we find a combination of 
advanced and backward elements or, 
as Colin Barker says, “a combination 
of ‘archaic’ and ‘modern’ elements 
within a single country”. 10 

This is not simply an economic proc¬ 
ess. It has its parallels in democracy and 
political processes. Did the English 
republic not loan itself out to combine 
with the American and French revolu¬ 
tions? What is the British constitution 
but a reflection of the combined and 
uneven development of democracy in 
the UK? Might advanced forms of elec¬ 
tronic voting, or electronic petitioning 
of the prime minister, coexist with the 
royal prerogative? 

Whether economically or politically, 
combined and uneven development 
stores up explosive contradictions 
within the state. The contradiction be¬ 
tween the ancient and modem may be 
sharpened to such an extent that they 
are resolved by outbreaks of national 
revolution. This was at the root of the 
crisis of tsarism, which was brought to 
a head in 1917 by the imperialist war. 

The theory of combined and uneven 
development no more abolishes na¬ 
tional revolution than globalisation 
abolishes the nation-state. Imperialism 
does not end the epoch of national 
revolution. But it does liquidate nation¬ 
al socialism or socialism in one coun¬ 
try. This is what the 20th century has 
taught us. Imperialism continues, but 
national socialism in Russia, eastern 
Europe, China and Vietnam has been 
exposed and extinguished. 

Science of stages 

One source of confusion in Marxism 
is the distinction between transitional 
stages and the theory known as 
stageism. 

No serious Marxist denies the exist¬ 
ence of stages in the process of devel¬ 
opment. Life itself passes thorough 
various stages from birth, through 
childhood, youth and adulthood, to old 
age and death. Each stage is riven with 
contradictions, which resolve them¬ 
selves as we pass from one to another. 

The problem is to develop a scien¬ 
tific understanding of stages. We can 


of course die not long after we are 
bom, despite not passing through the 
various stages of a ‘normal’ life cycle. 
Any theory claiming you cannot die 
without first becoming an adult would 
turn the science of human life into a 
rigid dogma. 

One or two references to classic 
Marxist texts should help convince 
comrades than transitional stages are 
part of the normal discourse within our 
science. Marx in his Critique of the 
Gotha programme makes a distinction 
between the lower phase, or stage, of 
communism and the higher. Lenin ex¬ 
plains Marx’s view that “The scientific 
distinction between socialism and 
communism is clear. What is usually 
termed socialism was termed by Marx 
the ‘first’, or lower, phase of commu¬ 
nist society.” 11 

In March 1917 Lenin writes his Let¬ 
tersfrom afar. One is entitled: ‘The first 
stage of the first revolution’. 12 Here he 
analyses the nature of the revolution 
in its initial or preliminary stage. The 
term “first stage” obviously implies 
subsequent stages. 

When Lenin discusses the withering 
away of the state, he explains it requires 
“a high stage of development of com¬ 
munism”. 13 He says: “In its first phase, 
or first stage, communism cannot as yet 
be fully mature economically and en¬ 
tirely free from the traditions or vestig¬ 
es of capitalism. 14 

In The permanent revolution Trot¬ 
sky has a chapter on the “skipping of 
historical stages”. This is not about the 
absence of stages, but understanding 
their relationship. He says: “The theo¬ 
retical distinction of stages, however, 
is necessary for Russia too; otherwise 
one can comprehend neither what this 
leap amounted to nor what its conse¬ 
quences were”. 15 

In Trotsky’s discussion on the Chi¬ 
nese revolution he writes: “In capital¬ 
ist society, every revolution tends to 
transform itself into a permanent revo¬ 
lution: in other words, not to come to a 
halt at any of the stages it reaches”. 16 
Permanent revolution may pass 
through multi-stages without stop¬ 
ping. This “dialectic of historical stag¬ 
es is relatively easy to understand in 
periods of revolutionary ascent”. 17 

Trotsky states that “One stage or 
another of the historical process can 
prove to be inevitable under certain 
conditions, although theoretically not 
inevitable”. 18 He explains how “his¬ 
tory combined the main content of the 
bourgeois revolution with the first 
stage of the proletarian revolution - it 
did not mix them, but combined them 
organically”. 19 

Skipping stages is quite possible in 
the historical process. But he warns: 
“Every attempt to skip over real - that 
is, objectively conditioned - stages in 
the development of the masses is po¬ 
litical adventurism”. 20 Marxism differs 
from anarchism and adventurism in its 
view of the dialectic of evolving stag¬ 
es. Anarchists want immediate com¬ 
munism, not a stage of the proletarian 
dictatorship. 

Dictatorship of the 
proletariat 

The combined and uneven develop¬ 
ment of capitalism produces its oppo¬ 
site in the combined and uneven 
development of the world revolution. 
The political struggles of the working 
class lead into democratic revolution 
and the possibility of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in one country. 

The national dictatorship of the 
proletariat is a stage in the permanent 
revolution. We do not know how long 


this stage will last. It could in theory 
last for days, weeks, months or years. 
It could be reduced to zero, although 
the theory of combined and uneven 
development suggests this is unlike¬ 
ly. We cannot predict with any certain¬ 
ty because it depends on the class 
struggle. What we learn from Russia 
is that the democratic revolution can¬ 
not hold out indefinitely. In Russia 
workers’ democracy had collapsed by 
1921 and was not resurrected. 

State capitalism 

The national dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat is the transfer of political power 
from one class to another in one coun¬ 
try. But democratic revolution cannot 
coexist with private capital. The rights 
of ‘the democracy’ and the rights of 
shareholders are incompatible. There¬ 
fore the inevitable consequence of the 
transfer of political power is the democ- 
ratisation of the national economy. 

Nationalisation of major parts of the 
economy does not abolish world cap¬ 
ital. It merely expropriates particular 
capitalists in one tiny comer of world. 
It is a measure necessary for democra- 
tisation and defence of the national 
revolution. This is a stage of state cap¬ 
italism under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

We make no fetish of state ownership 
or state capital, which many socialists 
mistakenly equate with socialism. 
Neither is there any misunderstand¬ 
ing of the distinction between state 
capital under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, with similar state capitalist 
measures carried out by the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. There is a qualitative difference 
between a democratic public sector 
and the old National Coal Board or 
British Gas. 

Peculiar theory of 
stageism 

‘Stageism’ is a term given to the clas¬ 
sic theory of revolution. It is associat¬ 
ed with the Second International and 
through the Russian Social Democrat¬ 
ic Labour Party to Menshevism, Bol¬ 
shevism and later with Stalinism. Like 
all theories of revolution it rests on the 
twin pillars of democratic revolution 
and socialist revolution. 

Stageism is a theory of national rev¬ 
olutions. What is peculiar is its partic¬ 
ular view of stages. Each type of 
revolution is separated by a stage, or 
epoch, lasting for decades or centuries. 
I will call it a three-stage model. 

Stage one is the democratic revolu¬ 
tion. It is completely separate from the 
socialist revolution. Stage two is an 
intermediate period, or stage, of capi¬ 
talist economic development. In this 
stage the working class expands and 
becomes a majority, organising itself in 
trade unions, etc. Then we arrive at 
stage three, the socialist revolution, in 
which a mature working class wins 
political power and implements social¬ 
ism. Again this is completely separate 
from the democratic revolution. 

The two revolutions are allocated to 
different types of country, advanced or 
backward. In backward countries, the 
task of the working class is to make or 
complete the transition from a feudal 
or peasant economy to capitalism and 
liberal democracy. In advanced capital¬ 
ist countries the task is the stage-three 
transition from capitalism to socialism. 

This theory seemed to fit the situa¬ 
tion of German social democracy in the 
last quarter of the 19th century. Germa¬ 
ny was a stage-two country. Whilst 
waiting for the socialist revolution, the 
German working class could build its 
organisation. This became a reformist 
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perspective. Democratic revolution 
was a thing of the past. Socialist revo¬ 
lution was in the dim and distant future. 
Present political practice could there¬ 
fore be reduced to trade unionism and 
reformist campaigns. 

In this theory there is no ‘growing 
over’. It is one type of revolution or the 
other. In applying this theory Marxists 
must decide which type of revolution 
to advocate. It is a debate which can 
cause endless confusion and division. 
Was apartheid South Africa a back¬ 
ward or advanced capitalism? On this 
hangs the question of whether to ad¬ 
vocate a stageist democratic revolution 
or national socialism. 

Stageist revolution 

This three-stage theory imposes limits 
on the two revolutions. The democratic 
revolution belongs to the early phase 
of capitalism. The great French Revo¬ 
lution is the model. It is identified with 
the bourgeoisie and is therefore termed 
‘bourgeois revolution’. The terms 
‘democratic revolution’ and ‘bourgeois 
revolution’ are considered complemen¬ 
tary and interchangeable. 

The aim of democratic revolution is 
to bring the bourgeoisie to power so 
that industrialisation can take place. 
The high point of bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic revolution is the democratic re¬ 
public. But the historic mission of 
bourgeois revolution is ‘satisfied’ with 
liberal parliamentary democracy, which 
might be a constitutional monarchy. 
The continued existence of what are 
called feudal remnants, such as 
monarchy and aristocracy, are seen 
as evidence of incomplete bourgeois 
revolution. The latter is a term used by 
stageists as complementary to their 
view of perfect bourgeois revolution. 

In stageist theory the socialist revo¬ 
lution is a national revolution. The 
working class takes power and then 
nationalises the means of production, 
distribution and exchange. The bour¬ 
geoisie is thus expropriated. The work¬ 
ing class implements a planned 
economy, redistribution of income and 
a monopoly of foreign trade, etc. The 
model is socialism in one country. 

The USSR is the classic example of 
stageist national socialism. National 
socialism spread to eastern Europe, 
China, North Korea, Vietnam and 
Cuba. Its failure can be attributed to 
peasant economies starting from a low 
base. Therefore national socialist rev¬ 
olution will succeed in the future in 
advanced capitalist states, such as 
Britain or the USA. 

Reactionary bourgeois 
theory 

The theory of stageism is a reaction¬ 
ary theory. It is a barrier to a scientific 
theory of revolution, to understand¬ 
ing the transition to democracy and 
socialism, and a working class revo¬ 
lutionary strategy. Whenever the 
working class has been led by parties 
tied to this theory it has resulted in 
disaster. Trotsky himself exposed the 
fatal mistakes made in the Chinese 
revolution in the 1920s and the Span¬ 
ish revolution in the 1930s. 

This theory serves the ruling class, 
whether the form of government is 
fascism, military dictatorship, liberal 
democracy or Stalinist ‘people’s re¬ 
publics’. It is a counterrevolutionary 
theory. When democratic revolutions 
occur, they are defined in terms of bour¬ 
geois hegemony. The scope of revo¬ 
lution is limited to what is acceptable 
to the bourgeoisie. Theory and prac¬ 
tice creates barriers against ‘growing 
over’. The socialist revolution is na¬ 
tionalist and equated with state own¬ 
ership. This again limits the scope of 
working class action. 

However, the problem with this the¬ 
ory is not the existence of democratic 
revolutions and socialist revolutions or 
even the recognition that stages exist. 
The counterrevolution is hidden in the 
particular theoretical limits placed on 
the two revolutions, the barrier be¬ 


tween them and the underlying eco¬ 
nomic determinism. 

The level of capitalist economic de¬ 
velopment determines what kind of 
revolution is appropriate. It ‘predicts’ 
whether a country is ripe for democratic 
or national socialist revolution. This 
determines what the revolutionary par¬ 
ty and the working class should do. 
Marxists become prisoners of econom¬ 
ic materialism. 

The theory of bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic revolution serves the interests 
of the capitalist class. It identifies de¬ 
mocracy with the bourgeoisie. Yet 
the bourgeoisie is not a democratic 
class and bourgeois democracy is 
not genuinely democratic. The bour¬ 
geoisie rules through state bureauc¬ 
racy and corporate capital. The rule 
of this minority class conceals its 
aims and policies beneath a smoke¬ 
screen of democratic phrases. 

The theory can have reformist con¬ 
clusions. In a liberal capitalist democ¬ 
racy, the possibility of democratic 
revolution is ruled out. It is objectively 
impossible. Therefore the extension of 
democracy can only come about by 
democratic reform. If the question of 
democracy arises, stageists ignore it or 
relate to it strictly in reformist terms. 

Britain 

Britain is seen as the classic confirma¬ 
tion of stageist theory. A ‘bourgeois’ 
democratic revolution took place in the 
17th century - the English civil war, the 
first republic in 1649 and the ‘glorious 
revolution’ of 1688. We entered the 
second stage of prolonged industrial 
and capitalist development. Now, with 
a large working class, we are on the 
brink of stage three, waiting for the 
socialist revolution. 

In Britain, stageism is characterised 
by its hostility to democratic revolu¬ 
tion. It asks itself whether Britain 
needs a bourgeois democratic revo¬ 
lution or a national socialist revolu¬ 
tion. It can only be one or the other. 
The answer is that we have already 
passed through the stage of bour¬ 
geois democratic revolution. 

British stageists either ignore dem¬ 
ocratic questions or limit their perspec¬ 
tive to democratic reforms. They accept 
the hegemony of the bourgeoisie on 
democratic issues. Underestimating 
democracy is the fundamental charac¬ 
teristic of British stageism. This is illus¬ 
trated by general indifference to the 
question of the democratic republic 
and the national question. 

British stageists also have an amus¬ 
ing blind spot. They transfer their 
own counterrevolutionary dogma 
onto their critics. A republic can only 
mean a bourgeois democratic revo¬ 
lution. Therefore anybody who ad¬ 
vocates democratic revolution and a 
republic must think we live in stage 
one. From their own twisted logic 
they point out that in Britain the bour¬ 
geoisie is in power and we already 
have ‘democracy’! 

They are blindly unaware that such 
statements are simply the transfer¬ 
ence of their own stageist logic onto 
others. The very idea of the working 
class as the democratic class leading 
the struggle for political and econom¬ 
ic democracy is not in their theoreti¬ 
cal framework. As for a republic, they 
believe this must wait for the stage 
of socialism, when the monarchy will 
be abolished. 

In my February 15 article I argued that 
democratic revolution and socialist 
revolution are the “plug and socket” 
of permanent revolution. Consequent¬ 
ly democratic revolution, led by the 
working class, is the starting point for 
permanent revolution. Britain is there¬ 
fore a peculiar place. We had the plug 
before the socket was invented. Now, 
according to stageism, we have a sock¬ 
et, but nothing to plug into it! 

Russia 

Applying stageism to late 19th cen¬ 
tury Russia leads to the following 
conclusion. Unlike Britain, Russia 


was a backward country. Unlike Brit¬ 
ain, Russia needed a bourgeois dem¬ 
ocratic revolution and hence the 
slogan of a democratic republic. 
However, it would not be possible to 
proceed to socialism. The bourgeois 
democratic revolution would lead to 
more rapid capitalist industrialisation 
and the development of the working 
class - until the day arrives when 
Russia will stand next to Britain, 
awaiting its socialist revolution. 

Russia was considered to be in the 
first stage, the transition from a peas¬ 
ant economy to capitalism. Stage one 
was ‘democratic-revolution-separat- 
ed-from-socialist revolution’. The dem¬ 
ocratic revolution would bring the 
bourgeoisie to power. Then capitalism 
would develop over a long stage two. 
The working class would build up its 
organisations, as had happened in 
Germany. There could be no question 
of the working class taking power. That 
would be historically premature, since 
it implied skipping stage two. 

The socialist revolution was thus 
objectively impossible in Russia. The 
October revolution was an adventur¬ 
ist act. It stood in defiance of econom¬ 
ic conditions and was therefore 
doomed to failure. Russia would need 
to follow a path more like Britain until it 
was ripe for socialism. 

This was the Menshevik perspec¬ 
tive. Lowy summarises it, explaining 
that “Plekhanov and his friends be¬ 
lieved that Russia was a backward, 
Asiatic and barbarous country re¬ 
quiring a long stage of industrialism 
and Europeanisation before the pro¬ 
letariat could aspire to power. Only 
after Russia has developed its pro¬ 
ductive forces, and passed into the 
historical stage of advanced capital¬ 
ism and parliamentary democracy, 
would the requisite material and po¬ 
litical conditions be available for a 
socialist transformation”. 21 

Bolsheviks and 
stageism 

The Bolshevism can be considered 
a partial break with stageism. Lenin’s 
strength was in his total focus on 
democratic revolution. There was no 
dabbling in anarchism and leftism by 
substituting the socialist revolution 
or skipping the democratic revolu¬ 
tion. The aim was to overthrow the 
tsarist regime. 

However, the Bolsheviks’ view of 
bourgeois democratic revolution 
might seem contradictory. It could 
not be led by the bourgeoisie, a coun¬ 
terrevolutionary class. Therefore the 
bourgeois character of the revolu¬ 
tion referred to its political tasks (re¬ 
public) and economic tasks (land). 
The leadership would be provided 
by the working class in alliance with 
the revolutionary peasantry. 

Prior to 1917 the Bolsheviks were 
on the right track, even if the theory 
was not totally correct. The working 
class was identified as the vanguard, 
leading the democratic republican 
revolution. Lenin’s genius was that 
after February 1917 he could shift 
gear, recognise a new stage, and 
equate the republic with soviets and 
working class power. 

The stageist 
programme 

Prior to 1917 the Bolsheviks and Men¬ 
sheviks differed on class alliances, but 
not on programme. Lenin argued as an 
orthodox Second International Marx¬ 
ist in support of a stageist programme. 
He explained this in terms of the mini¬ 
mum and maximum programme. He 
wrote: “Social democracy has con¬ 
stantly stressed the bourgeois nature 
of the impending revolution in Russia 
and insisted on a clear line of demarca¬ 
tion between the democratic minimum 
programme and the socialist maximum 
programme.” 22 

The bourgeois democratic revolu¬ 
tion was associated with the minimum 


programme and hence the overall de¬ 
mand for a democratic republic. Lenin 
explains: “Objectively, the historical 
course of events has now posed be¬ 
fore the Russian proletariat precisely 
the task of carrying out the democratic 
bourgeois revolution (the whole con¬ 
tent of which, for brevity’s sake, we sum 
up in the word ‘republic’).” 23 

Permanent-stageism 

We can now examine Trotsky’s theory 
of permanent revolution. It is a theory 
for backward or underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries. In such countries the democratic 
revolution grows over to the socialist 
revolution. The dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat is associated with the leadership 
of the democratic revolution. 

However, in advanced countries the 
stageist perspective still applies. These 
states have already had their bour¬ 
geois democratic revolutions. They 
have already passed through stage one 
and two. They have arrived at the 
stage of socialist revolution. 

Trotsky’s theory can thus be called 
‘permanent-stageism’ - permanent 
revolution for underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries and stageism for the advanced. 
Trotsky’s theory is not a universal 
theory, but rather a special case for 
backward states. When a Trotskyist 
asks what stage the revolution in Brit¬ 
ain has reached, the answer comes 
back: we are at the socialist stage, not 
the democratic stage. 

In Trotsky’s summary of his theory, 
point two, the first point of substance, 
begins: “With regards to countries with 
a belated bourgeois development, es¬ 
pecially colonial and semi-colonial 
countries ...” 24 He never really gets 
very far beyond discussing the role of 
peasants or backwards countries. 

Michael Lowy traces the develop¬ 
ment of Trotsky’s theory. In Permanent 
revolution , written in 1928, he concen¬ 
trates on the Russian experience. Only 
in the last section does Trotsky deal 
with the problems in the colonial and 
semi-colonial world. Lowy says Trot¬ 
sky generalised his theory of perma¬ 
nent revolution to the entire colonial 
and semi-colonial (or ex-colonial) world 
as a result of the catalyst of the Chi¬ 
nese revolution of 1925-27. 25 In The 
Third International and After Lenin 
Trotsky argued that the lessons from 
China were significant for all countries 
in Asia and Lowy adds the comment 
that Africa and Latin America were still 
outside his range of interest. 

However Trotsky’s breach with 
stageism is not simply confined to 
bourgeois revolution in backward 
countries. He raises the international 
socialist revolution against national 
socialism. He does not abandon nation¬ 
al socialism, but rather sees it as the first 
stage in the development of interna¬ 
tional socialism. 

Gerry Downing’s contribution to this 
debate illustrates my point. Although 
he is a Trotskyist his perspective for 
Britain as an advanced capitalist coun¬ 
try is classic stageism - in stage three 
we are for socialist revolution against 
democratic revolution. 

Mike Macnair 

In November last year Mike Macnair 
made some critical comments on dem¬ 
ocratic permanent revolution. He 
agreed it is one step forward because 
it focuses on the importance of de¬ 
mocracy for the working class - 
which is seriously underestimated in 
both the stageist and permanent- 
stageist theories and is directly con¬ 
nected to economism. 

But he claims it is two steps back. 
First, because this theory ‘ fails to 
grasp that the specific dynamics of the 
Russian Revolution were given by 
the dominance of the peasant ques¬ 
tion, resulting from the fact that the 
Russian economy was still predomi¬ 
nantly pre-capitalist and the Russian 
state unequivocally pre-capitalist”. 26 
The theory of democratic permanent 
revolution (DPR) can easily be applied 
to concrete conditions in states with 


mixed class compositions, including 
the peasantry. 

Secondly, Mike says: “It fails to 
grasp that Trotsky’s theory of per¬ 
manent revolution was grounded 
primarily not in Russian dynamics, 
but in international capitalist dy¬ 
namics (‘combined and uneven de¬ 
velopment’), as, he argued, they 
affected the specific Russian case, 
and as, after 1917, he argued that 
they affected other ‘backward’ coun¬ 
tries more generally”. I think I have 
answered this point. 

Thirdly, Mike claims the RDG com¬ 
rades make no analysis of global po¬ 
litical-economic dynamics. This is not 
entirely true. But even if it was it 
would not contradict or disprove the 
theory. It would merely suggest more 
research work needed to be done. 
Theories have to be applied to con¬ 
crete conditions. There is no reason 
why Mike cannot contribute to this 
(as he is already doing). 

Fourthly, Mikes claims: “The ‘new 
theory of permanent revolution’ pro¬ 
poses Lenin’s line of two necessary 
stages, in Two tactics of the social 
democracy in the democratic revolu¬ 
tion, , as a schema applicable in every 
country.” In fact DPR is ‘Trotskyist’ in 
the growing over of one revolution 
into other. It is a rejection of bourgeois 
democratic revolution in recognising 
the modern relevance of democratic 
revolution but ‘reintegrates’ Lenin’s 
republican Two tactics back into our 
current theoretical armoury. 

Finally there is the question of stag¬ 
es. The theory argues that national 
democratic revolutions continue to 
occur in the modem global economy. 
The international working class can 
and must lead such revolutions, with 
the aim of growing over into an inter¬ 
national socialist revolution. This is the 
only road to world communism. 

Although Mike seems to reject any 
stages, he interprets our theory in a 
rigid stageist way - we can only en¬ 
gage in national activities now and 
building an international must come 
at a later stage. He seems to assume 
we cannot apply our theory in a Euro¬ 
pean context. There is nothing in it 
that leads to that conclusion. 

If anything, the opposite is tme. If 
the socialist revolution is internation¬ 
al, then it follows that we need to build 
an international and develop an inter¬ 
national programme right now. This is 
where the Campaign for Marxist Party 
should come in - which takes me back 
to the perspective I proposed when 
this debate began • 
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Sparks, flashes and damp squibs 

Nick Cohen What’s left? How liberals lost their way Fourth Estate, 2007, pp400, £12.99 



A good polemic hits hard and 
sends off sparks and Nick 
Cohen’s What’s left? has 
grander ambitions than most. He 
wishes to condemn today’s left and 
liberal opponents of the invasion 
and occupation of Iraq en bloc. 

In between Cohen links the mur¬ 
derous legacy of Stalinism, the bul¬ 
lies of the Workers Revolutionary 
Party, the ‘wilderness of postmod¬ 
ernism’, and the anti-globalisation 
campaigns’ ‘parochialism’. He finds 
the “stench of death” rising from 
Respect and the Stop the War Co¬ 
alition, which have “gazed in the 
face of a global fascist movement 
[jihadist islamism], shrugged and 
turned away”. 

Like his Oliver Kamm the author 
discovers the merits of American 
neo-conservative foreign policy. It 
is a means to uphold universal hu¬ 
man rights. Cohen singles out 
Marxism - for its attraction to the 
“utopian, the irreconcilable, the 
hate-filled and the grandiose”. He 
concludes that “there also needs to 
be a clean break with totalitarians, 
both totalitarian regimes abroad and 
the totalitarian left - if it still a left - 
at home” (p361). 

It is as a sweeping history of the 
20th century left, and liberals (in his 
sense of middle-class progres¬ 
sives), that Whats left? first sticks 
in the craw. Cohen’s account of 
Stalinism and totalitarianism is cal¬ 
low. The intelligentsia’s fellow-trav¬ 
elling and the record of the British 
Communist Party during the 1930s 
overshadow his account - the “in¬ 
tellectual left swallowed outright 
lies” in its admiration of Russia. He 
claims that Trotskyist opponents 
of the Georgian dictator only be¬ 
lieved that the wrong man (that is, 
not Trotsky) was in charge of the 
Soviet Union. Appeasers, numer¬ 
ous in his view in France, were so¬ 
cialist dupes out of sentimentality 
- as if the legacy of World War I, 
millions upon millions dead, had 
nothing to with their wish to avoid 
future slaughters. As they say: 
hindsight is such a blessing for 
those gifted with it. 

Above all Cohen skips over the 
strongly democratic strain on the 
left, including Marxists, intellectu¬ 
al or not, which was appalled at the 
crushing of democracy in Soviet 
Russia and consistently opposed 
fascism. Bertrand Russell’s early 
critical USSR reports had an impact 
on the left from the early 20s on¬ 
wards. The Independent Labour 
Party contained many hostile to 
Stalinism from the beginning, and 
assisted their comrades, in, for ex¬ 
ample, Austria, when Dollfuss at¬ 
tacked them. Continental Marxists 
and social democrats, such as 
these Austrians, had never accept¬ 
ed any kind of authoritarian rule. 
Reflecting the attitude of the depths 
of the movement, the Marxian Vic¬ 
tor Serge, who landed in the camps 
for his independence, wrote in 1933 
his ‘profession of faith’. That is, his 
belief in the “defence of man: re¬ 
spect for the rights of every man, 
even class enemies”; “defence of 
truth”; “defence of thought”. Dem¬ 
ocratic Marxism was based on 
“freedom of thought, the root of 
these conditions”. 1 

The stem of Cohen’s argument is 
that Marxist-influenced intellectuals 
(though not exclusively them) were 
rather pleased at seeing the masses 
shaped by such wise shepherds as 



Stalin. Others, such as Simone de 
Beauvoir and Jean-Paul Sartre, act¬ 
ed from an instinctive opposition to 
reform, an “emotional need”, blind¬ 
ing them to ‘official communist’ and 
later Maoist excess. In doing so 
they were expressing contempt for 
the masses. They were driven by a 
politics of aesthetic snobbery, lam¬ 
pooned by John Carey, wishing to 
both isolate their high culture from 
the unwashed and to give the pop¬ 
ulace a good drubbing. 

Again, this argument-by-bald-as- 
sertion can be tempered by reading 
de Beauvoir’s autobiographical writ¬ 
ings, Such as La force des choses 
(1963), describing the post-war 
questioning of Stalinist tyrannies, 
sympathy for the people, which the 
couple shared with Camus. It would 
be exhausting to go on much fur¬ 
ther. But to imagine that amongst 
those from a political current, Marx¬ 
ism, or other forms of democratic 
socialism, which grew with, and in¬ 
fluenced the labour movement, no¬ 
body had grasped the “truth about 
totalitarianism” (that is, Stalinism) 
until Albert Camus, George Orwell, 
Hannah Arendt and Robert Con¬ 
quest came along with a penetrating 
gaze (p29) is not only factually 
wrong, but insulting. There is one 
further distortion here, Hannah 
Arendt - whom no-one can easily 
claim for his or her side - was heav¬ 
ily influenced by the Marxist, Rosa 
Luxemburg, for her theory that the 
roots of totalitarianism lay entan¬ 
gled with imperialism. As well as 
Rosa’s sterling defence of universal 
liberty. 2 And so it continues. 

The description of Saddam Hus¬ 
sain’s Iraq is, by contrast, solid and 
moving. Kan Makiya’s Republic of 
fear and his Cruelty and silence 
were, in the 90s, eye-openers. That 
the New Left Review crowd aban¬ 
doned the Iraqi critic is hardly sur¬ 
prising. Some of them (and, I should 
add, a few of those whom Cohen 
admires were at one time in that cir¬ 
cle) are remote from the democratic 
working class movement, with a 
matching influence to boot. That 
Tariq Ali has returned to the 
Fanonite admiration of the ‘violence 
of the oppressed’ (in this case issu¬ 
ing from the ‘green’ islamist east) of 
his youth merits every bitter word 
Cohen utters. 

Yet here too he over-eggs the 
pudding by side-swipes at French 
‘theorists’. One of the major theo¬ 
rists, Jacques Derrida, was a dough¬ 
ty defender of human rights. It is 
easy to make fun of the convoluted 
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translations of his concepts. How¬ 
ever, born in north Africa, Derrida 
took a stand against terrorism and 
state repression in early 1990s Alge¬ 
ria. He signed, for instance, the ap¬ 
peal against the “recourse of armed 
violence to defend or conquer power, 
terrorism; repression, torture and 
executions, murders and kidnap¬ 
ping”. 3 Derrida was a left progres¬ 
sive, whose belief in moral hospitality, 
and his defence of Marx (,Spectres 
de Marx 1993) distance him by kilo¬ 
metres from such as the recently 
deceased Baudrillard, who dis¬ 
played only nihilism after the attack 
on the twin towers. 

Turning to the invasion and oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq, Cohen shows an 
increasingly shaky grip on the al¬ 
ternatives. Opposition to the war, 
would, he asserts, have “kept fas¬ 
cism in power” (p282). Its mass im¬ 
pact was motivated largely by fear, 
and it failed to “oppose fascism” 
(p284). Yet “a principled left that 
still had life in it and a liberalism that 
meant what it said might have re¬ 
mained ferociously critical of the 
American and British governments 
while offering support to Iraqis 
who wanted the freedoms they en¬ 
joyed” (p288). 

Firstly, principled opposition to 
the war was based on an equally 
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ethical basis as those, like the lead¬ 
ers of the Euston Manifesto, who 
claimed that the moral claims of Ira¬ 
qi victims overrode the state’s na¬ 
tional sovereignty. In the Kantian 
terms of these writers, they were 
prepared to sacrifice autonomy, the 
right of a people to decide for them¬ 
selves, to a superior cosmopolitan 
law, enforced by bombs and guns. 
In effect they were demanding that 
a modern version of a ‘universal 


monarchy’ of moral exactitude 
would be imposed - directly contra¬ 
ry to Kant’s own belief in voluntary 
federations between states. 4 De¬ 
fending those Iraqis who want lib¬ 
erty does not mean forcing an entire 
nation to be free by force of arms. 

Secondly, as ‘realists’ we do not 
need the tired cliche of ‘It’s all about 
oil’ to see that the interests and ac¬ 
tions of the American hegemon and 
its allies are likely, to say the least, 
not to be best explained by the opin¬ 
ions of a few right-of-centre univer- 
salists. That an expansion of 
neoliberalism, which seeks the accu¬ 
mulation of wealth, may influence 
military actions. That enforcing 
overwhelming economic and mili¬ 
tary power (not to mention the cor¬ 
rupt companies in their train) is not 
good means to achieve a democrat¬ 
ic end. Or that, as just about anyone 
who knew the region stated at the 
time, getting rid of Saddam from the 
outside would create in Iraq the 
charnel house we now see. 

What holds Cohen’s views togeth¬ 
er is a call to arms: we are confront¬ 
ing a new totalitarian menace. He 
endlessly repeats the same notes: 
that anti-semitism and conspiracy 
theories permeate the Middle East, 
that islamism is a “global fascist ide¬ 
ology” (p354), which is a “psycho¬ 
pathic totalitarian movement that 
will murder without limit for dec¬ 
ades” (p359). ‘It’ is on the march. 
Psychopaths and killers there cer¬ 
tainly are. But are all forms of islam 
islamist? What is there to bind the 
secular islam of many Bengali mus- 
lims, who believe in our common hu¬ 
manity, the right-of-centre Turkish 
Welfare Party, who are simply as re¬ 
actionary as the Bavarian Christian 
Democrats, the mainstream Muslim 
Brotherhood, who wish to gradual¬ 
ly abolish human sovereignty and 
rights and replace them with the 
vice-regency of god, with the jihad- 
ists of A1 Qa’eda, who wish to mur¬ 
der even their co-religionists if they 
stray from their narrow path? 

Cohen attacks Marxism for ignor¬ 
ing the power of ideas. But he him¬ 
self fails to grapple with the material 
force of religious-political ideology, 
to differentiate between distinct 
types. Suicide bombing itself is 
wrapped up in an alienating glo¬ 
balised culture, in which a return to 
simplicity, patriarchy and authority 
play a role and worshiping a just war 
in which murdering enemies {kafir) 
is praiseworthy, as if the planet is a 
battlefield. If there are some points 
in common between the ideas of 


Qutb, regarded as the founder of 
radical islamism - his loathing of the 
Jew, the communist, the crusader 
(not a fascist target, I think) and the 
secularist - there was no Nazi equiv¬ 
alent of the myth of the golden age 
of the just caliphs. 5 

Finally, for the left it is surely im¬ 
portant that democratic rights be 
considered as social as well as po¬ 
litical. Labelling our opponents as 
totalitarians ignores class. Those 
forms of islamism that constitute a 
challenge to democratic socialism 
are wedded to exploitation and prop¬ 
erty. They are movements of pious 
islamic bourgeoisies. It is one of the 
delusions of the islamophiles that 
they imagine that a few phases 
about social justice, opposition to 
globalisation and ‘imperialism’ make 
them part of the great movement for 
human liberation that socialism has 
sprung from. 

In fact many on the left have re¬ 
jected those who wish to be aligned 
with islamism. Leftist websites and 
journals have ferociously criticised 
Respect’s communalist alliance with 
islamism, as well as mocking Gallo¬ 
way’s antics. Cohen cites Mike Mar- 
qusee’s widely circulated critique of 
the STWC, but ignores the fact that 
Mike continues to attack the Amer¬ 
ican occupation. Many others have 
followed this dual track. 

A central issue at the moment is 
to oppose potential American inter¬ 
vention in Iran, while supporting 
the opponents of the theocrats in 
Tehran. Another is the domestic 
cause of republican secularism - the 
best answer to religiously inspired 
political bigotry. None of which is 
helped by lumping ‘the left’ into a 
heap, or by standing aside, as does 
the Euston Manifesto (many of 
whose hands are less than clean 
with their implicit support for west¬ 
ern militarism). 

What’s left? follows in the foot¬ 
steps of the 1970s French nouveux 
philosophes , who wanted to clear 
out left complicity with the Gulag: 
that is, to unravel a complex network 
of affinities at one blow. The present 
pamphlet comes close to suggest¬ 
ing that the British left is largely 
made up of fools and knaves. A mix 
of ethical shoppers and those con¬ 
niving with totalitarians. It is as if 
Cohen’s sparks were aimed at ignit¬ 
ing a general conflagration to burn 
all of us up. 

Just as this never happened in 
France, where la nouvelle philoso¬ 
phic fizzled out, I suspect that What’s 
left?'s flashes will equally turn into 
a damp squib • 

Andrew Coates 

Notes 

1. Cited in S Weissman Victor Serge: the 
course is set on hope London 2001. 

2. H Arendt The origins of totalitarianism 
New York 1951. Arendt notably worked with 
Rosa Luxemburg’s insight that capitalist 
“imperialism is the political expression of the 
accumulation of capital in its competition for 
the possession of the remainders of the non- 
capitalistic world” (pl48). For more on her 
complex relationship to Marxism see E Young- 
Bruehl Hannah Arendt: for love of the world 
Yale 2004. 

3. J Derrida, ‘Taking a stand on Algeria’ Acts of 
religion New York 2002. 

4. I Kant Perpetual peace Cambridge 1991. 

5. For some exploration of the nature of this see 
F Khosrokhavar Suicide bombers, Allah’s new 
martyrs London 2005; and G Kepel The roots 
of radical islam London 2005. This explores 
the most extreme forms that the 1960-70s 
Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood took. Though it 
is generally accepted that the more recent 
incarnations of this body have retreated from 
these positions, they, like Italy’s ‘post¬ 
fascists’ remain marked by their past. 
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PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 


Debate SWP 

won’t have 


T he March 20 ‘people’s assembly’, 
billed by the Stop the War Coalition 
as “the debate parliament won’t 
have”, was, of course, nothing of the 
sort. Split into three sessions - Iraq, Iran 
and British foreign policy after Tony Blair 
- it turned out to be nothing more than a 
massively extended rally. 



Tony Benn: affable 


Starting at 2pm, we were addressed 
by some 20 MPs andMEPsfrom Labour, 
the Liberal Democrats, the Greens and 
Plaid Cymru, and by 8pm, when pro¬ 
ceedings were thankfully brought to a 
close, we had also heard a lord, an ex¬ 
lord and an American presidential hope¬ 
ful. Add to these two or three trade 
union functionaries, a handful of mus- 
lim clerics and the organising stratum 
from the STWC and you had almost 40 
speakers from the top table. The peo¬ 
ple may have assembled (about 1,000 
came to Central Hall, Westminster), but 
they did not get to speak much. 

Tony Benn chaired the first session 
on Iraq in his usual affable way, intro¬ 
ducing each speaker as a stalwart of 
the peace movement and fighter for 
justice. Indeed the speakers did em¬ 
phasise the illegality of the war, the 
positive role that the United Nations 
should play once Britain and America 
withdraw and how important it was to 
get our brave boys home safely. A co¬ 
alition as broad as the ocean, but def¬ 
initely not anti-imperialist. 

The anti-imperialist contingent was led 
by Sami Ramadani who had unfortunate¬ 
ly overdosed on anti-reality pills. Iraq has 
apparently been flooded by weapons 
from Bosnia that have fallen not into the 
hands of ‘the resistance’, but US-backed 
militias. Ramadani believes that 90% of 
all killings are carried out either by US 
forces or their lackeys. Once the evil 
“they” are removed, Iraq will be on 
course for a democratic, united future. 

A slight crack in the all-pervading dip¬ 
lomatic unity was introduced by Haifa 
Zangana, a Kurd who cursed the two 
leading Kurdish parties for doing abso¬ 
lutely nothing for the people, being in¬ 
curably corrupt and using violence 
against critics. Sounds like they are part 
of the “they” that needs to be removed 
as well. As a women’s campaigner, she 
was concerned by over a thousand 
rapes that have occurred over the recent 
period. Again the implication was they 
were all carried out by the occupiers or 


their allies. Anti-reality pills were being 
passed around like sweets. It is bad 
enough when Blair lies to us, but it is 
worse when our own side does so be¬ 
cause they cannot stomach the truth. 

Dr Azzam Tamimi argued that the great¬ 
est problem in the Middle East was the 
treatment of the Palestinians. He called 
for a Palestinians state with Jerusalem as 
its capital. Not really the subject of this 
debate, but it emphasised the intercon- 


The people may 
have assembled, 
but they did not 
get to speak 
much 


nectedness of Middle East political prob¬ 
lems. As another example a Libyan na¬ 
tionalist who was not called to speak 
staged a demonstration because he felt 
the sufferings of his people were being 
ignored by the British left. True, the meet¬ 
ing’s desire to narrow the debate to the 
present western military adventures in 
the region and its obsession with getting 
rid of Tony Blair had an Anglocentric 
tone. No-one is proposing a joint pro¬ 
gramme to unite the peoples of the Mid¬ 
dle East and Europe for anything - only 
against the US and Israel. We march, 
they die, but Iraqis can only wait for the 
UN and NGOs to sort everything out 
once the occupiers have gone. 

As is the custom with such events, we 
are asked to acclaim a declaration on the 
subject in hand and the declaration on 
Iraq calls for “the full withdrawal of all 
British troops no later than October 
2007”. This was challenged by Workers 
Power comrades, who correctly demand¬ 
ed troops out now. Why this date? Sim- 



Sami Ramadani: anti-reality pills 


pie. It is in accordance with Liberal Dem¬ 
ocrat policy. STWC chair and Communist 
Party of Britain member Andrew Murray 
said that everyone in the coalition had 
actually been in favour of the troops 
being withdrawn four years ago, but this 
particular wording made the coalition 
broader. 


The Lib Dems opposed the war before 
it happened, but felt obliged to support 
‘our troops’ once the invasion began. 
Now they want them out of the Iraqi 
quagmire - although staying in Afghan¬ 
istan is apparently unobjectionable (as 
quite possibly would be the next imperi¬ 
alist adventure). Nobody criticised the 
Lib Dems - instead the majority cheered 
when one of their number talked about 
bringing the troops home. That is how 
the Socialist Workers Party likes it - play 
down our differences and keep it broad. 
That will keep up the numbers (it hopes), 
even if it rules out arming the movement 
with coherent politics. 

Workers Power also moved that the 
people’s assemblies should come togeth¬ 
er to “democratically coordinate the re¬ 
sistance to war on as wide a basis as 
possible, and to link it to resistance to 
other neoliberal attacks”. Kate Hudson 
(CND and the Morning Star's CPB) re¬ 
plied that everybody knew and under¬ 



stood what the Stop the War Coalition 
stood for and respected it as a result. 
Widening its scope would narrow the 
basis for its support. It would certainly 
get rid of the Lib Dems. 

The debate on Iran produced even 
greater unity. Elaleh Rostami Povey ar¬ 
gued that the Iranian regime was not the 
problem, since democratic progress was 
possible under it. For instance the one 
thousand teachers arrested for going on 
strike last week have nearly all been re¬ 
leased from jail. A Plaid Cymru speaker 
agreed that Iran was not the worst pow¬ 
er in the Middle East. 

John Rees set the agenda for the final 
session. He gave his usual competent 
performance highlighting the hubris of 
the warmongers. The Spanish and Ital¬ 
ian backers of the war on Iraq are gone, 
Blair is going soon and Bush is a lame 
duck. The anti-war movement is central¬ 
ly placed to intervene politically in the 
coming period because we were right 
about the war. 

The problem is that the movement did 
not cause Blair’s downfall, and moreover 
the people’s assembly served to high¬ 
light its weaknesses. Next week we won’t 
be STWC: we will be Save the NHS or 
something else. Come the May elections, 
we will be Respect, Green, Labour, Lib¬ 
eral Democrat or nationalist. Who 
knows? • 

Phil Kent 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Parly. Without organisation the work¬ 
ing class is nothing; with the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. 

To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, 
forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
just as much working class questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of hu¬ 
man history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Does Owen 
Jones run John 
McDonnell? 



Solidarity with Iran needs 
a fight on two fronts 

Last week, tens of thousands of Iranian teachers went on strike, demanding an increase in their miserable wages 
and the resignation of the education minister. In Tehran over a thousand were arrested 


T he Iranian teachers’ strike re¬ 
ceived widespread solidarity 
from the workers’ movement in¬ 
ternationally. There were many reso¬ 
lutions and emails. This is very much 
welcomed by comrades in Iran. It 
gives courage and shows that they 
are not alone. Although most of 
those arrested in Tehran were re¬ 
leased on the same day, the state’s 
crackdown was meant as a warning 
sign to the growing democratic move¬ 
ment in Iran. 

Clearly, the Iranian workers’ and 
democratic movements have not been 
fooled into siding with their own re¬ 
pressive regime - despite the threat of 
an imminent US attack or even a nu¬ 
clear strike. Naturally, most of the dem¬ 
onstrating teachers are against any 
form of imperialist intervention. After 
all, it will be they, their spouses, chil¬ 
dren, cousins, parents, brothers and 
sisters who would suffer. But nor will 
they be bullied into supporting the 
butcher at home. 

In other words, the democratic and 
workers’ movement in Iran is already 
showing us what kind of solidarity 
movement they need: one that oppos¬ 
es and fights against both the plans 
of the imperialists and the repressive 
islamic regime. These are exactly the 
campaigning slogans of the steadily 
growing Hands Off the People of Iran 
campaign, which now enjoys the sup¬ 
port of 10 organisations and many in¬ 
dividuals (see www.hopoi.org for 
details). 

But, unfortunately, our efforts to get 
more organisations involved has 
found a barrier in the political inade¬ 
quacies of some on the British left. 

On the one hand, there are the first 
campists of the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, who cannot possibly sup¬ 
port HOPOI because it campaigns for 
the immediate withdrawal of US-UK 
troops from the Middle East. On the 
other, there are those who think that, 
because HOPOI opposes the theo¬ 
cratic regime, it must be a “cover for 
imperialism”. 

Take Owen Jones, who is part of 
John McDonnell’s campaign team and 
the leader of the Socialist Youth Net¬ 
work (in effect the youth organisation 
of the Labour Representation Com¬ 
mittee). At the January 13 SYN con¬ 
ference, the comrade made sure a 
motion to support HOPOI was amend¬ 
ed in a way that negated its purpose. 
He successfully moved to delete all 
references to HOPOI on the basis that 
it was a “CPGB front” (see Weekly 
Worker January 18). Iranian comrades 
who are playing a leading role in 
HOPOI will be interested to hear that. 

Thankfully, comrade McDonnell 
himself does not seem to suffer from 
this type of sectarianism. In reply to 
our request to sign up, he had no 
hesitation in doing so. He was sent a 


link to the full HOPOI statement, plus 
a brief outline of the campaign’s pur¬ 
pose: ie, to “oppose any attack on Iran 
and at the same time give solidarity to 
the fight of the Iranian people against 
that repressive regime”. 

This obviously infuriated Owen 
Jones. In reply to an email posting by 
a CPGB comrade on facebook.com, 
he demanded that McDonnell’s 
name to be taken off the supporters’ 
list. He claims that this seasoned 
politician did not know what he was 
doing: “What he agreed to sign was 
the statement against repression - 
which he’s more than happy to do as 
a dedicated campaigner against such 
repression. However, that’s as far as 
it goes.” 

Clearly, this incident must be deep¬ 
ly embarrassing for comrade McDon¬ 
nell. Is McDonnell in charge of his 
own leadership campaign, or is it 
Owen Jones who is running the show? 
Who, if anyone, told Owen Jones to 
issue this demand that McDonnell’s 
name be taken off the HOPOI support¬ 
ers list? Is McDonnell his own man, 
or is Owen Jones out of control and 
shooting his mouth off? The move¬ 
ment should be told. After all McDon¬ 
nell is running to become the next 
prime minister. And Iran matters. 

If John McDonnell really wanted to 
withdraw his name, surely he would 
have the integrity, the honesty, to sim¬ 
ply write to the campaign directly and 
explain his reasons. We refuse to be¬ 
lieve that he would use someone like 
Owen Jones to duck out of taking a 
clear and principled position on an 
issue as crucial as Iran. 

The whole left would gain if Mc¬ 
Donnell was able to get the necessary 
44 MPs backing him to become a can¬ 


didate for the Labour leadership. But 
it would be a matter of grave concern 
if comrade McDonnell were not able 
to support the struggle for democra¬ 
cy and socialism in Iran because of the 
perverted ‘anti-imperialism’ of com¬ 
rades such as Owen Jones. 

In the same facebook.com entry, 
comrade Jones can be found accus¬ 
ing HOPOI of being in the “long ig¬ 
nominious tradition of ‘left’ covers for 
imperialism”. This is the sort of charge 
that has often been used on the left 
to excuse the indefensible. It certain¬ 
ly cannot be down to HOPOI’s inabil¬ 
ity to write plain English. HOPOI’s two 
main slogans are ‘No to imperialist 
war! No to the theocratic regime! ’ Clear 
enough, one would have thought. 
And completely principled. 

But comrade Jones and his ilk be¬ 
lieve that they are obliged as a mat¬ 
ter of the highest duty to support 
whoever is attacked by imperialism. 
The enemy of imperialism that way 
becomes their friend and anyone 
who questions that perverted logic 
must thereby become a friend of im¬ 
perialism. 

Such a crazy political method is akin 
to not being able to fight on two front, 
or not being able to walk and talk at 
the same time. HOPOI can and must. 
It speaks out against any threat of mil¬ 
itary intervention or sanctions. At the 
same time it stands alongside the peo¬ 
ples of Iran in their struggle against 
the theocracy. 

Funnily enough, an organisation 
that could genuinely be accused of 
consistently providing a cover for 
imperialism - the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty - is also determined to keep its 
distance from HOPOI. 

Sacha Ismail has been arguing that 


the AWL-dominated student cam¬ 
paign Education Not for Sale (ENS) 
should not support the campaign: “I 
don’t, speaking for myself, think it is 
a good idea to sign the statement, 
since I think it has been drafted in 
such a way that it excludes those who 
want to support Iranian workers, etc, 
oppose US imperialism, but differ on 
some specific slogans (eg, immediate 
withdrawal of all troops from the 
Gulf)”, he writes on the ENS email dis¬ 
cussion list and later stupidly asks: 
“Why has the HOPOI campaign been 
set up in such a way as to exclude 
those who oppose imperialism but 
don’t favour calling for immediate 
withdrawal?” 

Because, Sacha, you cannot pos¬ 
sibly oppose imperialism in any real, 
meaningful way if at the same time 
you ascribe to its troops some kind 
of progressive role in ‘keeping the 
peace’ in Iraq. Your alleged opposi¬ 
tion to imperialism becomes nothing 
more than empty posturing. A minor¬ 
ity in the AWL has started to under¬ 
stand that, but it is obviously still 
beyond our Sacha. 

Taking the opposite point of view - 
opposing imperialist intervention, but 
dumbing down all criticism of those 
in the imperialists’ sights such as the 
Iranian regime - is the Campaign 
Against Sanctions and Military Inter¬ 
vention in Iran (Casmii, successor of 
the Socialist Workers Party-run Ac¬ 
tion Iran). Casmii almost exclusively 
concentrates on “opposing sanc¬ 
tions, foreign state interference and 
military intervention in Iran” (mission 
statement) and even feels the need to 
point out that it is “independent of all 
political groups and governments, in 
particular the Iranian government” 


(just in case you were wondering). In 
previous debates with Action Iran, 
CPGB members have been told that we 
should not criticise the Iranian regime, 
as this would “give ammunition to 
George Bush”. 

Paradoxically, then, in view of the 
SWP’s support for the line of both 
Action Iran and Casmii - ie, effectively 
acting as apologists for Tehran - So¬ 
cialist Worker has now published an 
article which has a rather more prin¬ 
cipled position. Naz Massoumi (pre¬ 
viously billed as a supporter of 
Action Iran and presumably a mem¬ 
ber of the SWP) finishes a report on 
the teachers’ strike with the transpar¬ 
ently correct statement that “the anti¬ 
war movement in the west has a key 
role to play in offering solidarity to 
the Iranian people, while resisting 
any attempt by rightwingers to use 
their struggles to justify a murderous 
military attack on the country” 
(March 24). 

Are we maybe witnessing some 
kind of a conversion? Mike Gonzales, 
one of the SWP’s leading members in 
Scotland, was, after all, one of the first 
to sign up to HOPOI’s statement. Well, 
there’s always hoping ... More likely, 
though, the comrades will fall back 
into their usual position of siding with 
their enemy’s enemy, if bombs start 
falling on Tehran • 

Tina Becker 


Hands Off the People of Iran: 
www.hopoi.org 

To add your name to the list of 
supporters of Hopoi, email: 
office@hopoi.org with details of 
your trade union position and/or 
organisational affiliation (if any). 
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